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PREFACE 

The War is fast coming to an end. The 
Bigs are already planning for peace. Measures 
are being discussed to prevent the rise of another 
Hitler, another Germany. But the down-trodden 
humanity is looking beyond the conclusion of 
the war, beyond the disposal of war criminals, 
beyond the signing of another Armistice. It is 
interested in its own fate. How is the common 
man to emerge from this global war ? How are 
the slave countries and subject races to emerge 
from this world-wide conflagration — from this 
war which is being fought to make world safe for 
democracy ? What will, for instance, be India’s 
share in this democracy ? And other countries 
of Asia, Africa and the world ? To them all it is 
a question of how to recapture their soul. 

Mr. Churchill is talking about a world 
organisation of Big Powers. So is Mr. Roosevelt — 
that is to say, another League of Nations’ arrange- 
ment to perpetuate the hold of ‘Haves’ against 
‘Have-nots.’ Certainly the common man, the 
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slave countries and the subject races can have m 

interestin monopolies of this son. If it is chnuoe. 

racy, it is for them too : otherwise they catinot 
enjoy the sight of ignominious opulence of others 

. cannot stand it, not for long anywa\. 

To-morrow’s peace must be devised only in U'rm^^ 

of common good. 


But it is real world-wide organisatimi that 
Mr Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt have in mind ■ 
iust the kind iniellecuials and political ihinkr,., 
arc Pleading for-then il n,ny I.e .aid tlnu sud. 
an organisation is an impossibilny. A wo, Id 
political organisalio., can born only o nnny of 
*onght. achieved ibat . 1 be I«nn.i 

need not be argued. Cbas.n, ol deep dtllycttce. 
separate one co.intry from ant.tber. 1 be beagne 
of Nations failed Precisely H.r .be rea on n h;n 
common pnrpo.se beli.re it. -So long uv 
i„ that common ptirpose. a world polm. .t, 
organbation will remain an in-.nper.ible nnpi.n 

wVnmtbta.wellnmuaMeou, ene.gv 

;:';:n:Lnng ,be wi.l-o-..be-wisp. 

1, can be arg.ied that .Seienee ha. enanyed 

far,, of the earth. I. i. no longer .bvn e, -.y 

ranges of hiidt nionnnmv .-md -sp-tn-f 
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oceans. Now it is one. .True, it is one, but it is 
only physically so. There is no unity of thought' 
on corresponding world-wide scale. And this 
absence of unity of tliought makes world’s 
physical unity only dangerous. For, nowj 
nothing — not distances — can deter us from fight- 
ing anyone we choose. No country is too far away 
to be attacked, whether it is in the Pacific or 
Atlantic. Therefore world’s physical unity — 
Science’s greatest achievement — is only a 
challenge to the sincerity of purpose of world’s 
leaders of today. And if they have not 
bompletely lost their conscience. Science’s 
stupendous achievements can be put to good use. 
The purpose of this little Book is to indicate howJ 

In our scheme of things, world political 
unity can only fit as the ultimate end. Immediate 
kirns are Iwofold: In the economic sphete, we 
must have real internatibnalism: Being physically 
6ne, the wbiid is now efconomically so inter^ 
dependent, that any attempt at division in this 
sphere will spell disaster. An international econ- 
omic organisation must, therefore, be forthwith 
constituted. In the political sphere, we ought 
to outgrow petty nationalism. Such a move is 
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shivr countries and die Mihjeet races can have no 
intercut iti mon<‘»pnH<N of thi'? ‘:nrL If it is dernof'- 
racy. it is for thnm ino ; cuhervrhe they cannot 
enjoy tite sitrlu of iuiKuniniotr; opulence ofotiuns 
-they cannot stand it, not for lone anyway. 
To-inornnv's peace intist be {i('visefj only it! tertti- 
of eoninton uood. 

Pat! it is teal v,oi i<bv. ide or^anisat if a) tliat 
Mr. f ihtii ^ hill attd Mr. Uoferv/dt Itaw- itt rtutid 
jn-f the kind ititellectuah and polittral thinlaa . 
a.tr ph^ditUT tot then it ttuiv hr said tliaf -aieh 
.in ot'4.eais.‘tion js .ut itnpt»ssi!)iiity. .A woild 
pohdu.d <ii •,:attis,t!io!i < ati !>orn onK ()i't3nit} of 
thouclit. Have we aelneved tiia.t "fhe point 
nrcfl *a*M hi- .ur.ued. in . f){Meep diffi tcm e, 

< '’Uat .‘.{e « .ne I * jun; i % (lottt .tnother , 'The Inscnte 

V ’ 

of Xat'Mt. t-iihat pt'r< i ep, {,.t the tea ott it h.ni 
'io t otnition putpo^- bfftfieii. ^o lotje v. r u.tnt 
it* then -fittunon ycatpof, x'.otM pohti- 
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nccans. Now ii is one. Tnic. il is one, bui il is 
only piiysically so. There is no unity of thonghl' 
on corresponding world-wide .scale. And ihi.s 
absence of iinitv of ihouiiht makes world's 
yjlty.sical unity only dangerous. For, now, 
iiothing — not distances — can deter us from figlu- 
ing anvone we choose. No countrv is too far aw'av 
to be attacked, wlicther it is in tlic Pacific or 
.■\tlantic. Tiicreforc world's phy.sical unity — 
Science's greatest achievement — is only a 

challenge to the sincerity of purpose of world’s 
leadens of today. And if they have not 
completely lost their conscience. Science’s 
stupendous achievements can be pul to good use. 
The purpose of this little book is to indicate how. 

In our .scheme of things, world political 
unity can only fit as the ultimate end. Immediate 
aims arc Iwofoid; In the economic sphere, we 
must have i-cal intbrnatibnali.sm: Being physically 
one, the world is now economically so inter- 
dependent, that any attempt at division in this 
sphere will spell disaster. An international ccon-» 
omic organisation must, therefore, be forthwith 
constituted. In the political sphere, wc ought 
to outgrow petty nationalism. Such a move is 
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^lavr coluurirs anri iht* s\if){ci t rar(\> caa iiavc nn 
intrrrsi in nionopoiic*< ofthi'; sort. If it is clrmnr- 
ra<"v. it is for iltcin too : oihcrv/isr ihoy c.iisttot 
rnjov {hr of iirnoioinifois opolt-nro ofoiiirrs 

—tiirv ranfK»i staod it, not for iont^ anvv.’av. 

•> • t 

To-morrov.*'s pcaro must hr drvisrd only in trnns 
of roinrnon "ond. 

Pan !( \\ iral v.itrUl-wlclr ortzanisation iliat 
Mr. ('Inirriull atul Mr. }<fio<;fvrl( havr in tuinr! • 
jnsf tlir kinti tntrllrrf uah and jvniitlral thinkrj . 
ajr phadttsy fo! {hrn it ttiay hi- said that ^iirh 
ati or'.r.'ni'-.onnt is an intpo>sihility. A world 
I’olitit a! o!'’anisaiion c.ni tiorn only of unitv f»r 
thfundit. Ua-vr arljirvrt't that ? I'hr p^titn 
!U‘fd tiot i)r aryiu'd. (ihaOTr. ofdrrp difjVrrnta' . 
>a-p;<r. ‘tr < ‘Ut* (-«<unn \ ftoni atiothrf. Tijr !.r%r.’,uc 
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oceans. Now it is one. True, it is one, but it is 
only physically so. There is no unity of thought ' 
on corresponding world-wide .scale. And this 
aijscnc.c ol' unity o(' ihougiit makes world's 
phy.‘^ical unity only dangerou.s. For, now, 
iioihing — not distances — can deter us from fight- 
ing anvone we choose. No countrv is too far awav 
to be attacked, whether it is in the Pacific or 
.Atlantic. Therefore world's physical unity — 
Science's greatest achievement — is only a 
challenge to the sincerity of purpose of world’s 
leaders of today. And if they have not 
completely lost their conscience, Science's 
stupendous achievements can be put to good use. 
The purpose of this little book is to indicate howi 

In our scheme of things, world political 
unity can only fit as the ultimate end. Immediate 
aims arc hvofold; In the economic sphet’c, we 
must have real intcrnatibnalism; Being physically 
6ne, the world is now economically so inter'^ 
dependent, that any attempt at division in this 
sphere will spell disaster. An international econ^ 
omic organisation must, therefore, be forthwith 
constituted. In the political sphere, we ought 
to outgrow petty nationalism. Such a move is 
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slavr* rrnmtnc'ancl tiu* Mibjtvt nirts ran h.wr nf> 
intrrrsf in nionopnlir^ oftliis ‘.ori. If if clrnior- 
r:iry. if i'v for tln'in tnn ; oilu'nvi<r tiu-y rarnun 
rnioy thr ‘'af'In of iquoininiouc opnlrnrr ofniiuM.'; 
- tliry cannfjf '•fanc^ it. nnt for I'lnr:;: anyway. 
T<i-ntorm\v't. prafr snij'ir !>»• dcvi^rd nrjlv in frrni^ 
r>r arnntnon trnod, 

r.uf i' i' !<'al \v‘>rUI-v.i(b' tfiat 

Mr. (’.inn t hill a.nal Mi . R»it>trvfh iiavr in mind • 
in a ih(" kitni iun-llrnnai'- and p'diijral thinh*-! . 
.ur phatiiiu: fot turn if iiKi) h” --aid '.hat -urh 
a.r, rnn.nn! atmu i‘. a.n inn)n..sihi{i(v , A ^voild 
p ilirn al fM'iani'.atitni ran l>'<m only ofnnitvnf 
tijf'urhi. Uavr v;r .irljirvrd that ? d’ltr poinf 
nt *'d n.jt t)'* at'.parti. < dia fU'. t»r<h*'p din'rirfn r , 
'f p.itafr ias»' 1 % ImEii .!t!'')f hrt . 'I'ttr l.r.rnir 

(if N.'iU'r.i- iaifrd |)!ra!-*-t% fa ts5>- fra f)rt if h.ul 
n.M » utntaon I'Utpr ■' l.c-futr Sa if*?;'” ’.vr uanf 
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oceans. Now ii is oui\ TriiCj it is one, buL it is 

only plivsically so. There is no unity ofthovigiu' 

on corresponding world-wide scale. And ihi.s 

absence. c»l' uniiv ol' thoniiht nrakes world's 
^ ' 

phy.sical unity only dangerous. h'or, now, 
nnihiim—- not disianees — can deter us from figlit- 
inir anvone we choose. No count rv is too far awav 
to be attacked, witctlter it is in the Pacific or 
.Atlantic. Therefore world'.s pliysical unity — 
Science’s greatest achievement — is only a 
challenge to the .sincerity of purpose of world’s 
leadens of today. And if they have not 
completely lo.st their conscience, Scicncc'.s 
.stupendous achievements can be put to good use. 
The purpose of this little book is to indicate how. 

In our scheme of things, world political 
unity can only fit as the ultimate end. Immediate 
aims arc twofold; In the economic sphere, we 
tnusl have real intcrnatibnalisin: Being physically 
one, the world is nbw economically so inter-^ 
dependent, tluit any attempt at division in this 
sphere will spell disaster. An international econ- 
omic organisation must, therefore, be forthwith 
constituted. In the political sphere, we ought 
to outgrow petty nationalism. Such a move is 
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already shapinj; out and hlncs and ('onibinatifRV'’ 
of cotiniric.s have come into existence. Tlu>r 
combinations arc however tlie result of— except iti" 
one or two— war cotuingimcics atui itnpenedis? 
drives. Conflict and disintegration aie infunent 
in their formation. 7’o build up peao*. v,e 
must have strong foundations. A wf>iid poHii* ai 
org.ini''.ition, I have contended, i''' run piariic.ible 
cau^'C of lack of common jJinpovx « onnrjon 
^?fdeology. Now this iinpoitarn farior, absent as 
it is in woj id-wide affairs, does eeiiainlv exia Iei 
wf)! Id-divisiojjs. (ionimon i<{(‘oiogy has weidial 
the n.itionalitit''. of ilte IbS.S.R, into a ;o!id 
singleness. C!ommon i<leoit7gy e;ui well in da- 
Anglo-S.ixr)n eo-tipei.uion .t peimaneni ir.'lits , 
'fhest* loinbinationf v.oihl h.is alu'.niy iru. 
Wiial 1 piopo-e new — ina tealiy nrv. i rhr 
fonnation oi'an f'-lamit la drj.iijon, ^ompsline, 
the vast ‘areteh of l.uid fjoni 'I'uiCo to tie' 
Punjab, r<'C{uving in hfr-blond liom tfu-tominou 
ideofoirs of! f.un. d'iie f* a.ir ja,t my iHmts.ui “tr . 
d’his ta'Uor will ‘UteK opn.'tr in oiii! t , 

/ones am! ♦ ombinatiou" wiih fom.l f.a.r. 




rf«tm.oton oi 
?n.i |\ 5 ? oP.r 


Sfir Uo’di t| 4 o;iilnh.'.:i*>n- 
dm p; f s at t h m 1 n d> , u 
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will avoid the farce of the League of Nations, 
which, in lace of small and weak nations, will 
only be a monopoly of two or three ]?ig Powers, 
Secondly, it will reduce the world into six or 
,‘:cvcn big blocs^ more or l(',ss equal in power 
commanding mutual respect It will do away 
witli small coumric.s — tlie veritable baits of all 
greedy aggressions- who, by joining bloc of their 
choice, will receive the .status of the equal and 
along with them will go petty nationalisms. 
Thirdly, it will put premium on ideologies and 
thus help the formulation of world political 
thoughts, through which alone can the world 
really unite. 

Thus common ideology is the sheet-anchor 
of the peace plan which I have ventufed to 
envisage in this booklet. If on the one hand it 
concedes self-determination to India to remain 
within or go out of the British Empire, it also 
provides for the self-determination of Indiarl 
Musalmans in the North-East and North-West 
zones to separate arid coalesce with Muslim 
countries outside India to consummate the 
formation of Islamic Federation, 

Here is a test for the victors of to-morrow". 
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If they will liavc foiighl this war for democracy 
and freedom and not merely to liold what they 
have, they will let democracy work unchecked. 
Britain will not debar India from entering ih(' 
domain of tlic Free. Similarly it will be up to 
Hindu India to show liow much slir is rnaiiirc 
for freedom by not blocking the way of Mu>al- 
mans to the goal of their own determination. 
Pakistan represent? an ideology in ferment for 
self-expression. You can .''Uppres? Pakistan only 
at the piice of suppressing freedom, progro'; and 
peace. Pakistan and world peat c are one ]>ro- 
biem. I'ht' Rnad U> Pfiice and PahUtnn is tlie 
■'ansf. 


Before I close, I should like to >ay that thi'i 
book is only an elfori to focus aucntlon on a 
particulai line of thought. It b not iuieuded to 
he exhaieaive in ,mv of it\ :‘''pt:t.t-'. 


Hcllfe 


Z. A. SlHA'.Rf 



CHAPTER I 

HO^\ TO KEEP PEACE 

Peace Preparations Now 

Thinking minds o.ll the \v'orld over now 
increasingly realise that just as war preparations 
started in the peace \-cars of 1933-39 so should 
peace preparations start right now in the midst 
of the war. Tomorrow’s peace problems should 
be tackled today so that the cessation of the war 
might bring us something more substantial than 
an armed truce. 

The whip-lash of Wendell Willki'c sounds 
the warning that “ neither the proclamations of 

j 

leaders nor the opinions of the people of the 
World, Iiovvevcr articulate, can accomplish 
anything unless we gave our plans reality.” 
Again he speaks: “The people must define 
their purposes dtlrirtg the war. I have quite 
deliberately tried to provoke discussion of those 
purposes kmong the peoples of the various coun- 
tries of the world. For I live in a constant 
dread that this war may end before the peoples 
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of the world have come to a common under-’ 
standing to what they fight for and what they 
hope for after the war is over, I was a soldier 
in the last war, and after that war was over, I 
saw our bright dreams disappear, our stirring 
slogans becoming the Jests of the cynical, and alli 
because the fighting peoples did not arrive at 
any common post-war purposes while they' 
fought. It must be resolved to see that that 
does not happen agaln.”*^' 

Discussing further the three courses open to' 
the Americans t'o choose, namely, that of ‘^‘narrow 
nationalism, which ultimately means the loss of 

our liberty f international imperialism, which 

! 

means sacrifice of other nations^’ liberty, of the’ 
creation of the world in which them shall be ah 
equality of opportunity for every race and every 
nation,” Willkie declares : “I am convinced the 
American people will choose, by overwhelming 
majority, the last of these courses ; to make the 
choice effective we "must win not only the war 
but also the peace^ and we must start winning it 
now.” 


World. 




'HOW TO KIdeT peace 


Hammering the same point Louis Fischer 
says ; ‘'There are those who say, ‘Why talk 
about the peace ?’ The ans^ve^ is that politics 
cannot be confined in compartments of time. 
This war did not start on September 1, 1939, 
when Hitler invaded Poland. It started in 1931, 
when Japan invaded Mandiuria, in 1935. when 
Mussolini attacked Abyssinia, in 1936, when 
Mussolini and Hitler intervened in Spain. Just 
as the war started during the peace, so the peace 
has started during the war. ' Some persons did 
not know that war had started during the peace 
and so they thought they were at peace and they 
thought they could stay out of the war. , Many 
now allow themselves to believe that the peace 
Will wait until after the Armistice. Btit they 
may suddenly discover that war'-time* arrange- 
ments with bur Allies and wai'-lime decisions for 
the disposition of our enemies in fact are the 
peace. The peace will be made during the war. 

These opinions should arouse the Allied 
leaders to think hard as to what they really 
propose doing for the post-war era of peace. If 
they are fighting to restore peace to the world 
they ought to think of means which will keep it 
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when it comes. 

How to do ? 

The q[uestion of world peace, ho'vvever, is 
not aOswered by merely pointing otit the necessity 
for worrying aboht peacO. The moment we give 
such warnings,' a big interrogation poses itself 
before us :• How to do ? What to do ? That 
indOed is the question which warrants our 
concentrated attention. Will'kie’s idea is To 
win this peace three things seem to me necessary 
first, we must plan now for peace on a world 
basis second, the world must be free, politically 
and economically for nations and for men, that 
peace may exist in it : third, America must play 
an active, constructive part in freeing and 
keeping its peace.” Further : “ When I say 

that peace must be planned on a world basis, I 
mean quite literally that it must embrace the 
earth. Continents and oceans are, plainly, only 
parts ofa whole, seen, as I have seen them, from 
the air. England and America are parts ; Russia 
and China, Egypt, Syria and Turkey, Iraq and 
Iran are also parts and it is inescapable that 
there can be no peace for any part of the world 
unless the foundations of peace arc made secure.” 
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•One World 

’ The world basis of peace is born of the 
Tealisation that physically and m-aterlally the 
world lia become one. Distance has been 
annihilated. The very notion of space and time 
lias been revolutionised by the terrific progress 
made in the means of covering distances of land, 
sea and in the air and the world-uniting devices 
like the Radio, Television and Telegraphs. In 
fact the progress of science has been so rapid that 
it would appear unnatural to compare the last 
war years with the present war times. “ At the 
-end of the last war not a single plane had flown 
across the Atlantic. Today that ocean is a mere 
ribbon, with aeroplanes making regular 
scheduled flights. The Pacific is a slightly wider 
ribbon in the ocean of the air, and Europe and 
Asia are at our door-steps,” 

World Federation 

In face of this world-oneness it is no doubt 
impossible to devise means to secure peace on 
any other basis but world-wide. This encourages 
some to passionately plead for a world federation. 
■^‘The world federation plan,” says Mr. Ely 
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Culburtson in his book Summary of the World 
Federation Plan, in spite of its new approach and 
great scope has a remarkably good chance of 
being adopted.'"' Similarly an Indian Political 
Party resolution solemnly declares that ‘‘ in the 
future peace, security and ordered progress of 
the world demand a world federation of free 
nations, and on no other basis can the problems 
of the modern world Ido solved. Such a world 
federation would ensure the freedom of its 
•nstituent nationSy the prevention of aggression 
and exploitation of one nation over another, the 
protection of national minorities, the advance- 
ment of all backward areas and peoples, and the 
pooling of world resources for the common good 
of all.” The resolution expresses the hope that 
on the establishment of such a world federation, 
disarmament would be practicable in all 
countries, national armies, navies, and air forces 
would no longer be necessary and a world federal 
defence force would keep the world peace to 
. prevent aggression,” 

Impracticable 

We contend that the idea to establish a 



To K1 1.1’ Pl ACi / 

\vorld fccloraiKMi is pivniauuj’. fhc jjhysiral 
'ontMU’ss of the world makes us (drt;<’t tiiat 
elimiuanon of space and time eaii make pinicc 
possible hm nni inevitable. RcjIum i M. HiUehins. 
avritinsi in (he Aimtriean maija'/ine Farluur on 
tlie pnssii)i!iiy of a durable .soeiet)’ ripluly 
•remarks : ‘‘ Since imjiorlani divisions among 

.men a.re not those, (d' space atid time, they arc 
.not eliminated by tlur elimination of space and 
time . . .The .shrinkage of tho world therefore 
'Cannot usher in the brother!)f>od of man : it can 
Tmly accelerate the clash of anlitlieiical ideal. 
Unless man can and should have common ideals, 
that the natural moral law undcrlii's the diversity, 
'that the good, the true and the beautiful arc the 
same for all men. no world civilisation is 
pn.ssiblc.*' If we look d<‘ep into the ‘causes of 
the League of Nations' failure, we shall find it 
'was not due to any other factor so much as to the 
lack of a common ideal. 'Lhc collaboration 
nmong tlic nations in the League was mechanic, 
legalistic, not emotional and passionate. It was 
not l)orn of any desire to fight for and die for 
■any common ideal. That is why the League of 
Nations never took any bold decisions when 
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Culburtson in his book Summary of the World 
Federation Plan, “ in spite of its new approach and 
great scope has a remarkably good chance of 
being adopted.” Similarly an Indian Political 
' Party resolution solemnly declares that “ in the 
future peace, security and ordered progress of 
the world demand a world federation of free 
nations, and on no other basis can the problems 
of the modern world be solved. Such a world 
federation would ensure the freedom of its 
constituent nations, the prevention of aggression 
and exploitation of one nation over another, the 
protection of national minorities, the advance- 
ment of all backward areas and peoples, and the 
pooling of world resources for the common good 
of all.” The resolution expresses the hope that 
“ on the establishment of such a world federation, 
disarmament would be practicable in all 
countries, national armies, navies, and air forces 
would no longer be necessary and a world federal 
defence force would keep the world peace to 
. prevent aggression.” 

Impracticable 

We contend that the idea to establish a 
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"world federation is premature. The physical 
■oneness of the world makes ns forget that 
elimination of space and time can make peace 
possible hut not inevitable. Robert M. Hutchins, 
writing in the American magazine Fortune on 
the possibility of a durable .society rightly 
ivemarks ; ‘‘Since, important divisiojis among 
•men are not those of space and time, tltcy arc 
■not eliminated by the elimination of space and 
lime . , . The shrinkage of the world therefore 
‘Cannot nsj)cr in tlie brotl)erl)oofl of man ; it can 
-only accelerate the clash of antithetical ideal. 
Unlc.'S man can and should have common ideals, 
that the natural moral law underlies the diversity, 
that the good, the true and the beautiful arc the 
•same for all men, no world civilisation is 
possible.” If we look deep into the 'causes of 
the League of Nations' failure, we shall find it 
^vas not due to any other factor so much as to the 
lack of a cojumon ideal. The collaboration 
among the nations in the League was mechanic, 
legalistic, not emotional and passionate. It was 
•not born of any desire to fight for and die for 
any common ideal. Tltat is why the League of 
Nations nevef took any bold decisions when 
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critical inuments called for them, lest the farce 
of co-operation be exposed- All it did in its 
twenty years of existence was to contribute richly 
to the popularity of Swiss Hotels where the 
boredom of its morbid deliberations could some- 
what be relieved. “The League of Nations/ 
says Willkie, “'was halLblown : and men and 
women having no joint purpose, except to defeat 
a common enerny, fell into- capricious arguments 
.about its structural forms.” -A-t best it \vas “an 
/J^nglo-French-American solution, retaining the 
' old colonial imperialisms under new and fancy- 
terms.” 

Need of a Common Ideology 

Thus the question we have to answer before 
any kind of talk about a world federation can 
be intelligible is whether we have agreed upon a 
common ideal to pursue. We have not to wait 
for an answer. The deep and obvious differ- 
ences that cut one country and one people , 
apart from the other are extremely discouraging. 
•Indeed, in the present anarchic world conditions 
and destructive centrifugal tendencies betrayed 
by national spokesmen, ‘by their acts and their 
utterances, he should be very bold • man who 
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alTirms : “ Yes, we have agreed upon a common 
ideal.” Bui his will be a lone voice. Until 
the people of the ^vorld as a wliolc do nol 
passionately desire a woild fcdcialion, anv 
talk about it is species of wishful thinking. 
That we have achieved the physical unity of 
the world cannot be gainsaid, but emotionally 
and ideologically, we remain split as ever. 
It is like a household whose members do not 
agree amongst themselves, though its geographi- 
cal unity cannot be denied. 

Thus the wot'ld political unity, however we 
wish it to be built, cannot be built like a 
pyramid from the top. Realism demands we 
rather concentrated on educating world opinion 
on some definite code of principles till the time 
comes when their acceptability Arouses a 
spontaneous demand for their translation into 
practical shape from all the parts of the world 
and produces a band of leaders whose honour 
can be trusted. Such a demand for ivorld 
federation will inevitably involve the surrender 
of national sovereignty. That is all the more 
reason why before that stage is reached all the 
nations concerned should know • ^d a-^’-ec 
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that the object is worth the sacrifice of their 
• To achieve that willing and 

sovereign}. clouds of 

conscious ^ should first 

distrust that darken the ^ 

be dispelled. For as h ^ts. 

enunciation of prm P world 

alone /“""S ^^^^l^Meration is not round 
federation. The 

Just now we nave 
short of it. 



CHAPTER II 

A PRACTICAL ALTERNATIVE TO WORLD 
FEDERATION 

What Next 

Our contention that political world unity 
is not practicable today is forced on our 
conseiousness by the stark realities that stare us 
in the face. Like realists we have to accept our 
situation, but that is not to say that we are to 
remain stationary and maintain the status quo. 
We have got to go ahead of our present-day 
country patriotism. The circumstances which 
forbid world unity politically impel us to discard 

our narrow nationalism. 

Now what is the position we can take 
ahead ? The answer is easily indicated by what 
has already begun taking place in the shape of 
combinations— the Anglo-Saxon combination, 
for instance. Realising that the era of small 
countries in isolation is over, combination ot 
rl^fFcrent countries and nations have begun to 
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form. Here, then, is the next step we can take 
ahead. Only we have to be sure as to the basis 
of these combinations. Will it be geographical, 
ideological or merely imperial ? 

If we examine the British-U.S. relationship 
we find that it is the ideological basis which 
sustains it. The United States helped Britain in 
the first year of war and later on entered with 
the professed aim of defending the Western 
civilisation and democracy. Geographically the 
United States is as much connected with the 
Pacific as with the Atlantic. Rather the trade 
and imperial interests primarily lie in the 
Pacific. A friendly Japan would be useful. 
But her repeated alliance with Britain shows 
beyond doubt that it is the common way of life 
that brings them together. Again China and 
Japan are closely situated geographically. Not 
only that. Racially too, they come of the same 
stock. But these racial and geographical bonds 
have failed to tie them together in this war. 
What is the reason ? The reason obviously is 
ideological ; they are not the same in the pursuit 
of an ideal. It is the strength of their ideological 
difference with Japan that makes it easy for the 
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tlhinese people to collaborate with the far-flung 
continent of America. Nor have cultural bonds 
and geographical nearness between the British 
and German peoples made them allies. 

Ideological Federation 

This analysis is fundamental to our thesis, 
in that it indicates the basis on which we suggest 
combinations should form. If it is a democratic 
axiom that peoples should have the right to 
choose their own form of government, it 
inevitably follows that different countries and 
nations should have the- right to join federations' 
and combinations of their own choice. That 
which will determine this choice, we. maintain, is 
a common ideology. Speaking of the united 
front put up by the Dominions, Wickham Steed 
has uttered a ‘ profound truth. He writes : 

. . The London Conference attests the value of 
voluntary cohesion among nations inspired bj) similair 
ideals. This cohesion is the fruit of the method 
of freedom not of compulsion or constraint.” 
We earnestly affirnl that it is the ‘‘cohesion among 
hatidns inspired by similar ideals ” v/hereic 
lies the jieacd and traricjuillity of the worlc- 
Ariy fOmbiriatidii which lacks that kind 
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cohesion will be artificial and doomed. That 
is why it is necessary now that combinations 
ate forming that utmost care must be taken to 
ensure that only ‘‘ nations inspired by similar 
ideals are brought together, or that nothing is 
done to keep them apart. Conversely speaking, 
no effort should be inade to bring together 
nations pursuing dissimilar ideals. 

Spontaneous and voluntary cohesion ” can 
only be born of common ideology. The key to' 
world political unity lies in first achieving large 
combinational unity on ideological basis. Only 
hiiity in narrower spheres can lead to wider 
unity. There can be no. peace on a world basis 
if the v.ery foundations of prospective constituent 
units or combinations are insecure. The 
principle of ideology holds good in restricted 
country spheres as much as in a wider world 
order. Clash of antithetical ideologies can as 
easily occur in a district or province as in great 
combinations at large. Therefore, if we really 
want to avoid precarious peace, formation of 
solid combinations on ideological ground is 
imperative. Maybe, wc do not aphieve ^vorld 
political unity now, but by forming combinations 
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an secure ideological ground and thus extirpating 
divisions from within these ^combinations, we 
shall have facilitated the way of posterity to 
achieve the end we just cannot reach. That 
ivill be our contribution. 

Combinations can also derive strength from 
geographical closeness, but it is too precarious a 
ground to be entirely relied upon. Neighbours 
can be the worst fighters, inasmuch as, being 
hear, it is the . easiest to fly to each other’s 
throat. But geographical nearness or remote- 
ness is now a relative term. Distances are 
-no longer prohibitive. And this world-wide 
geographical oneness caii become a great ally of 
cpmmon ideology dn forming natural combi- 
nations which will grow and quicken our 
consciousness for the ultimate world unity. 

Parenthetically we might explain what we 
mean by ideology. When we speak of an ideology 
we do not refer to anything fixed for all. An 
ideology is somfething that impels an emotional 
urge to attain it and the process that so starts 
unites those who hold it in common. It can be 
different for different peoples. 

Thus Our next step is to form ideological 
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combinations. Such combinations can easil; 
spring to existence if ideological affinities aif 
allowed to tvork their way unhindered. 


Break-up of Present Combinations 

This line of thought boldly envisages tfe 
break-up of certain present-day unnatural 
combinations, forged as they are by 
imperial agencies. A case in point is India. 
after the cessation of the war India is given tb 
right of self-determination, as 'it is solemn^! 
promised by British statesmen, she may not on 


ideological considerations choose to 
within the British Commonwealth. On the other 
hand, Australia, New Zealand and South 
may. All that depends on whether ideologbo 
Considerations make for retaining the presh"' 
structure of the British Commonwealth or not- 
From it follows another result. ^ ^oda) 
India is one. It ow^es its unity not so much t(^ 
geo^aphy or at all to common ideology hut tc 
the British Administrative Authority. But 
^ve are talking of freedom we are esseutiah) 
ta king of freedom of free choice of alHanc*^ 

Musalmans assert thatth^ 
different peopfo .vlnch on ideolog^^^ 
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grounds is true. And as such they demand the 
right of self-determination to form their own 
state in the area where they .preponderate. 
According to our theory it must be forthwith 
conceded. In case this demand is not conceded 
now we venture to say it will be postponed only 
for so long as a strong Central force can keep 
Muslims down. The moment they muster 
enough strength to break this artificial' bond 
h's'under it will be rent asunder. 

Prospective ideological Federations 

In the light of the aBoVe discussion now 
let us piece together nations and countries which 
can be knit into the fabric of natural ideological 
combinations, or have taken steps towards ' that 
end. We shall examine them here only with a 
view to illustrating our idea in the concrete and 
it is not an attempt at preparing a comprehensive 
scheme for delimiting the world into ideological 
combinations. Here -we merely plead for 
consideration . of a line of thought which we 
believe is conducive to the peace of the world 
and practical. Once the idea is accepted details 
can be- worked out;, with greater accutacyi 
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To our mind three such Combinations 
appear not only practical but already half-' 
formed. Tllese are : (a) Angfo-Saxon with such 
Western democracies as France, Belgiumv 
Denraarfi, Norway and Others as- well as- 
Dominions like Canada t& coalesce, (b) The 
U.S.S.R. with such Eastern European States a's 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and others 
to join ^ {c) The Islamic Federation consisting of 
Turkey, Arabia, Middle Ease States, Iran-, 
Afghanistan and such parts as Muslims in India 
claim to be the area of Paliistan and other 
Muslifri areas'. 

Anglo-Sdxon 

(a) The . Anglo-Saxon' combination ib 
natural. As the author (an American) of Only 
An Ocean Between emphasising the relationship 
between the two nations says : “ We speak the 
same language' r good British blood flows in 
American veins ; we are essentially the same 
peace-loving people ; we are both striving toward 
democracy ; we are both passionately attached to 
freedom and individual liberty.” This makes 
the British and American ways of life and their 
civilisation approximately the same. What is 
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more, their material interests, as has been 
abundantly made clear in the two World Wats^ 
are identicah Emphasising this aspect of their 
kinship the well-known American diplomat 
Writer Walter Lippmann, in his remarkable book 
The U. S. Foreign Policy^ argues for a close Anglo- 
American relationship ; their very existence, he 
points out, depends on that. All this makes us 
sure that the Anglo-Saxon combination is 
destined to grow and prosper. It us in 
realisation of this fact that the great Anglo- 
Indian newspaper. Statesman, has suggested a 
common citizenship for the nationals of both 
these countries on the line Churchill offered it 
to France in 1941. This is further affirmed by 
Mr. Stettinius after returning to Washington 
from Britain where he had prolonged^ discussions 
with the British Ministers on What Wickham 
Steed describes as the ‘‘ framework of peace”. He 
describes the attitude of both the countries in 
the striking phrase that the United States and 
Britain will stick together through thick and 
thin,” We set mOch store by this declaration. 
The BritisffiU.S. Federation is fast becoming a 
reality. 
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(f) The case of the U.S.S.R. combination: 
need not detain us for Iong,_ ft is already an- 
accompHsIied fact. The sixteen republics are 
joined together by their common Communistic^ 
ideology'. The recent amendment in the 

U.S.S.R.' constitution. conceding to the 

constituent republics the right to control 
defence and foreign relationship in the' midst of 
this terrible -vvar only speaks for the indissoluble’ 
bonds which bind them togethei' in the comity 
of nations known as the U.S.S.R. Also there 
is the likelihood of the U.S.S.R. further 
expanding not necessarily because more Eastern 
and Mid-European States might be joining its 
federation but by the process of freely entering 
into "''alliance with her in a manner ivhich 
may 'render them a part and parcel of the 
big organic whole of Communism. Tliis in 
view of the aforementioned amendment in the 
constitution is not an improbability. Thus the 
U.S.S.R. combination is not only an obviously' 
natural combination but to a great extent 
already an established fact. 
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Islamic Federation 

[r] Now wc conic to the Islamic Federation. 
This coinbinaliom i( -can be asserted, has not yet 
shown any clear sign ofits growing relationship 
among its mcinl)cr.s '(.hcmselvcs. I'liis is surprising 
because of all the three natural roinbinalions 
thi'J by virtue of the nnii'ying inflncnre of Islam 
is the most natural, h ran. hnivevcr, be easily 
understood why it has uol sprung tt? existence. 
'Fhe reason is tliat tliis big Islamic region is 
kepi asunder ity foreign inlcrests. In fact it 
were these inlorc.SiS whicli brought about the 
di.sinlcgralioD of this ot])erwise ideological and 
geographical whole. 

Pan-Isiamism 

• Pan-Islainism lias been die dread of every- 
body for long. Such a Tear is untenable now. 
Circumstances leave compelled the formation of 
large combinations. No single country dare 
stand alone. All arc agreed on it. Only our 
point is that these combinations cannot hold 
together if they comprise heterogeneous elements; 
to endure they must belong to the same ideolo- 
gical grouping. On this ground the Near East- 
Middle East-Iran-Afghanistan-Pakistari region 
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is the most natural combination. Once the 
controlling hand of alien interests is withdrawn^ 
these Islamic countries are bound to come 
together. That is the only way the Islamic 
ideology can be preserved to operate. 

This grouping together of Islamic countries 
should not, however, mean the revival of a 
strong central Caliphate. The constituent units 
of combination should enjoy the compietcst 
autonomy. The combination can easily be 
modelled on U.S.S.R. pattern, the federating 
units enjoying all the rights of the U.S S.R.' 
republics. The common bond will be the 
common purpose of pursuing and working out 
the principles of Islam 

Two Reasons 

Those who have so far thought in terms of 
Islam versus Christianity should revise their 
attitude for two good reasons. First, no one can 
deny that Islamic ideology has enriched human 
experience and knowledge and furthered its 
progress and so it must be the common desire 
of all to allow its enlightening influence the 
fullest play. This attitude will help to avoid 
the conflict which is bound to occur sometime 
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iT the protiigonisM*: of' Islam feel that their 
^ispiration to see the Islamic principles operate 
meets constant opposition. Muslims have an 
inlcn.se failli in the practical humanitarian 
influence of Islam and it will he wise to reckon 
with ihcir wishes. As realism ha.s forced the 
•opjDonents of I'hc U.S.S.R. to rcvi.se their 
attitude to it, it is not too much to liopc a 
similar enliglitcncd attitude will be adopted 
towaixls Islam. 

The second reason is that a strong Islamic 
iTedcration will have a stabilising influence on 
all the surrounding powers. If the region 
.remains weak, as it is today, tlic incj'casing 
stature, strength and influence of the U.S.S.R. 
ivill be impossible to rcsisu Tiic result of sucli 
■an eventuality will be that the international 
balance of power will be upset. This is not to 
oppose Communism which has done undoubted 
good to the two hundred million of peoples who 
were eking out their miserable existence under 
their Czars. But the notions of alleviating the 
lot of down-trodden humanity arc different in 
Islam. (Of the dijference we shall have occasion 
briefly to refer in a later chapter.) 
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So long as millions upon millions of'Musal- 
mans passionately believe in the principles of 
Islam, the good that Communism has done can- 
not blind them to their faith that Islam gives 
real lead in the formation of individual charac- 
ter, solution of social and economic problems 
and the evolution of a classless society. This 
faith will impel them to resist all influences which 
encroach upon Islam, and undermine the 
solidarity of its followers. 

The view that Islamic principles heal human 
ills does not mean that Islam is already presiding 
over the destinies of Musalmans and thev are 
leading their life according to its behests. In 
fact the reason that Musalmans cannot act upon 
its principles serves as the motive force for their 
desire to free themselves of their present bondage 
for only then will they be able to instal Islam in 
its rightful place. This they cannot achieve 
merely by winning their freedom severally in their 
respective geographical .spheres. To achieve 
this end, they arc conscious, they have got to 
come together. As rightly pointed out by an 
authority on Communism that it could work its 
way to success, primarily because it had for its 
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operation the vast stretch of Russia. Similarly, 
Musalmans of this vast Islamic Federation have 
to join hands to achieve their object. This fact 
should particularly be taken note of by Indian 
Musalmans who demand Pakistan. If tliey 
really mean to stand for the ideology of Islam, 
and enforce it in' everyday life, they have to 
work not only for their freedom but also for the 
freedom of all the surrounding Islamic countries. 

Muslims’ Destiny 

Thus Pan-Islamism~ there need be no 
shame in using this term — is the destiny of 
Musalmans. It can be achieved after freedom 
is achieved which in its turn will unleash the 
pent-up energy of the Muslim world to work for 
the common aim of enforcing the life-giving 
principles of Islam in this soulless and disinteg- 
rating world. 

The formation 'of the Islamic Federation 
will leave India minus Pakistan, that is with 
about a population of three hundred and twenty 
million. This tract of land will be a good match 
for the Islamic Federation on the one hand and 
China on the other and will be competent to 
form a block ofits own with like-minded partners. 



CHAPTER "III 

AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ORGANISATION 


Second Step 

The second step that we can take ahead of 
our present position is to recognise the undeniable 
material and physical unity of the world which 
challenges us to find the solution of our economic 
problems on a world basis. 

Economic Problem As it is— British 

One way to look at our economic 
problem is this : England must export for her 
existence. That she can do only if she enjoys 
unrestricted trade rights in certain markets. 
Lord Keynes, the English economist and a 
Director of the Bank of England, said : “ After 

this war, England must increase her exports .50 
■per cent, over 1938. There arc no ifs about 
this. Otherwise England is sunk.*’ This clearly 
argues for resistance against- the freedom of 
countries which arc under the British control. 
On December 12, 1930, Winston- Churchill 
warned the British people in so many words : 
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“The loss of India would mark and consummate 
the downfall of British Empire. That great 
organism would pass at a stroke out of life into 
history. From such a catastrophe there would 
be no recovery.” Again in March, 1931, he 
raised the alarm : “ The loss of India would be 

final and fatal to us. It could not fail to be 
part of process that would reduce us to tlie scale 
of a minor power.” 

These views assume great significance when 
we consider that the Dominions are becoming 
more and more industrialised. Not only that. 
They are also becoming ever more conscious 
of the limitation which their connection with 
the Empire imposes on their expansion inter- 
nationally. Already we mark unmistakable 
signs of agitation among the Dominion statesmen 
against British statesmen’s attempt to further 
strengthen the Commonwealth bond ; which 
can only mean that the Dominions will not 
be free to form the world contacts they are 
inclined to establish, such as Canada with 
America and Australia with China and other, 
Pacific countries. 

Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime 
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■ Minister, openly resented Lord Halifax’s speech 
,in which he suggested exclusive Common wealth 
partnership. He said Canada respected Common- 
wealth relations but that could not mean she 
should not be free to establish relationship 
wherever it suited her most. His latest 
declaration in the Parliament in London that 
“ I am firmly convinced that the wav to 
maintain the unity of the Commonwealth is to 
base that upon principles which can be extended 
to ail nations. We should be false to the 
freedom for which we are fighting if, at an\- 
time, we failed to remember that no nation 
liveth unto itself and that nations great and 
small are members of one another. , . Our first 
duty is to win the war, but to win the war we 
must keep the vision of a better future, . .” has 
heartened an Indian newspaper to remark that 
Mr. Mackenzie King represents the revolt 
against these old imperialistic epneeptions which 
arc directly responsible for the' world’s pre.sent 
ills.” 

Speaking for the Australian po.sition we 
have Robert Menzies, cx-Premier of Au.stralia's 
reasoned analvsis : “ In the Pacific we have 
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primary responsibilities and primary risks. Close 
as our consultation with' Great Britain is, and 
must be, in relation to European affairs, it 
is still true to say that we must, to a large 
extent, be guided by her knowledge and 
affected by her decisions. The problems of the 
f’acific are different. Little given as I am to 
encouraging the exaggerated ideal of Dominion 
independence and separatism which exist in some 
minds, I have become convinced that in the 
Pacific Australia must regard herself as a 
principal providing herself with her oWrl 
information and maintaining her own diplomatic 
contacts with foreign Powers. I do not mean 
by this that we must act in the Pacific as if 
-we were a completely separate power J we must 
of course act- as an integral part - of the British 
Empire. ' We -must- have, full consultation and 
co-operation ‘ with Great Britain, South Africa, 
New Zealand and^Canada. But all these consult- 
ations must be on the basis that the primary 
risk in the Pacific is borne by New Zealand and 
ourselves; With this in mind I look forward 
to the day when -We will have a concern 
Pacific Powers, pacific in both senses of 
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■ word. -This means increased diplomatic contact 
between ourselves and the .United States, China and 
Japm, to say nothing of the Netherlands, East Indies 
and other 'countries which fringe the Pacific.'’^ 

Thus from the British point of view, as so' 
bluntly put by Winston Churchill, India alone 
holds out the hope of absorbing Britain’s exports 
and for that India must remain- under Britaim 

American 

Again America is making increasing claims 
for world markets, and raw, material resources.' 
Her capitalism is faced with stagnation. Discus- 
sing Americans problem of capital, an Australian 
editor has the following frank remarks to offer : 

“ America is by no means as , free of im- 
perial ambition ds the contented isolationism of 
her people -or the anti-British imperialism of 
some of her leaders might induce the native 
observers to believe. Much American criticism 
of the British Empire — though of course not all 
— comes from those who would like to be exploi- 
ting for themselves some of llic rich lands where' 
British capital has got in first That so far these 
ambitions have not stirred in the masses of 
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Americans is due largely to the fact that they 
still regard the United States as a country of 
boundless, unexploited opportunity. They are 
content to enjoy, behind barriers to immigration 
hnd competitive trade, the usufruct which has 
poured out so abundantly since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Why go I looking for 
new lands to conquer ? But the crisis of Ameri- 
can capital springs from,\ or is exaggerated by,' 
the fact that one of the conditions which created 
that usufruct — a rapidly expanding home market 
— no longer exists.^’ Hence the quest for new 
markets, blow this quest for markets is bound 
to involve the diminution of the British sphere 
of influence. The British cannot refuse -U.S. A, 
the .opportunities she demands for the expansion 
of her (American) capital for the simple teason 
that good relations between bvo are not only 
the corollary of their present and past alliance 
but also because the future of these nations 
depends on their mutual goodwill. 

Russian 

Alsb Wc have to take into accouiii ik- 
position of the U.S.S.R; Mr. Willkie 
“ Rilssid Will be rcckorifed with. This is 
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industry is onl)^ able to supply tlie needs of one’ 
person in a thousand. Out of one thousand only 
one person goes with shoes on. Now if that is 
the position, where is the room for stagnation of’ 
capital t How can ever the race for markets be 
fast enough to cause confusion, chaos and 
competition ? The problem is not only to- 
provides shdfes for the reifiaining gSSf. It does not 
end there. With the rise in the standard of 
living no one can be content with one shoe. He 
will ask for more. Also for a Variety and for' 
other articles. So if the captains of the world 
industry arc bold and imaginative and not tied 
down to the old grooves of thinking there is no 
economic problerP whatever. Instead the real 
problem is how to feed, clothe and shoe the 
entire population of the world and e.xtirpate 
epidemics that swallow millions upon millions Of 
human beings. Thus the cut-^throat competition, 
resultant from our present outlook, will change 
into an ideal adventurism. To achieve this 
noble end we will not only rccpiirc business 
acumen but a missionary spirit to alleviate the 
sufferings of mankind. There is a thin line be- 
tween exploitations and service of humanity. 
All depends on how wc look at things. 
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World Economic Order 

Assuming we arc determined to restore and 
maintain peace of the world, we have to discard 
the view that enough markets, are not available, 
that ^ve can have trade only if we have closed 
markets, even at the cost of other people’s liberty. 
If we want to avoid anarchy and revolution we 
simply have to discard this narrow view and 
begin thinking right now in terms of an inter- 
national economic order. Towards that end an 
international economic organisation must be 
brought into being with the object to pool world 
resources to meet the needs of the entire people 
inhabiting this earth. 

To achieve this objective this organisation 
will have — this is essentially a tentative enumer- 
ation of functions — [a] to speed up present world 
productive capacity, {b) to undertake exchange 
and distribution of world raw material, (c) to 
undertake the industrialisation of the unindus- 
trialised parts of the different federations 
according to their potentialities, (d) to undertake 
the development of agriculture'" in the different 
parts of the different federations according to 
their potentialities, (e) to undertake exploitation 
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of other economic resources, and (/) to undef-^ 
take distribution and exchange of foodgrains 
and foodstuffs. 

Such an economic organisation can easily 
relieve the obsession for markets and world 
economy can pursOe its course on healthy lines 
without friction. There is yet another hope. 
Once set to work the sphere of this economic 
organisation cannot be confined to economics 
only. It vdll make far greater alliance amongst 
the peoples of the different federations in spheres 
which are not strictly economic. Wilfkie says,- 
. . Political internationalism without economic 
internationalism is house built on sand.” Willkie 
obviously believes that political world unity 
is possible, only it must be supported by 
economic unity. Our belief is that while, as it > 
is, world political unity is not po.ssiblc, economic 
internationalism as outlined alcove will inevitably 
lead u^ to political internationalism. This eco- 
nomic collaboration will necessitate co-ordination 
in defence system and foreign relationship — these 
are inseparable' spiicrcs — leading us on our way 
to the so much desired and dreamt-of world 
political unity. 
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Delusion of Self-sufficiency 

' Further this economic organisation, based 
as it will be on mutual help, will expose the 
delusion of self-sufficiency. No country, no 
federation, can stand alone today, A world- 
wide economic order is called for primarily for 
the reason that no region, small or big, is self- 
sufficient. Even the so long “ completely ” 
self-sufficient U.S.A. no longer pretends to be so 
self-sufficient. This factor of self-insufficiency is 
most important and we should fully grasp its 
implications. Our entire society and daily life 
is woven round this fact of self-insufficiency, this 
healthy interdependence. It is only the 
arrogant, the tyrannical and the domineering who 
denounces it and regards himself above assistance. 
Such a man or nation who clamours for self- 
sufficiency or aims at self-sufficiency is a mischief- 
monger — mankind’s enemy No. 1. Thus self- 
insufficiency, being so true to life, if worked out 
in the international sphere in mutual co-operation 
can easily resolve world’s present anarchic con- 
ditions. In fact if we realise the , far-reaching 
effect of this fact in life, we shall be agreed that 
in self-insufficiency lies the only hope' of \vorld 
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brotherhood. We have only to resolve to put 
this inherent defect to good purpose. 

A Testimony 

. Just as we wind up our discussion urging 
the establishment of an international economic 
organisation we receive the following news sup-^ 
porting our views : “ Mr. Donald M. Nelson, 

Chairman of the U.S. War Production Board, 
told the Commission on Inter-American Dev- 
elopment that ‘ in our own interests ’ the United 
States must help otlier countries develop their 
-industries in an orderly manner after *the war. 

What I have seen in the past few years 
has convinced me that a great change is taking 
place in the outlook of the American people on 
world economics. The ^var has made us a^varc, 
as never before, that our own resources and raw 
materials are not unlimited. We see we must 
look to foreign sources for many materials. We 
see we must have dependable overseas markets 
if we are to maintain high production and full 
cmploymriit. Moreover, it is plain to all that 
the years of high tariffs and extreme economic- 
nationalism which followed the last war led 
directly to world-wide misery and strife, Increas- 
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ingly, we recognise that unless we build a world 
'economy on a’ basis of sound, expanding trade 
•among nations, we must expect the next gener- 
:ation to reap another such harvest of wars as 
has come in our time. 

“ As a result of what we have learned, in 
my judgment, isolationism is rapidly ceasing to 
be a major issue in American life. The Good 
ISFeighbour policy itself is a clear sign of change. 
Our people know we must trade with other coun*- 
tries. There is no theory about this. There is 
no sentiment about it. It is plain business sense. 
It is becoming ever clearer that the best method 
whereby we can promote a sustained, healthy 
expansion of foreign trade is to aid undeveloped 
regions to build up sound industries of their 
•own. I am convinced that one of the main keys 
to a protected, lasting peace is the attitude of the 
men who negotiate the world’s economic agree- 
ments in the period ahead. Only an attitude of 
fairplay can succeed.”. (U.S.O.W.I.) 
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CHANGES OF PEACE 


Chances of Peace 

We should now deal with one important 
question : What guarantee is there that the 
ideological federations will not fight against each 
other and bring about the destruction of peace 
which they propose to build ? 

To answer this question we should first 
enquire into factors wiiich cause war. Such 
factors are many but the principal arc {a) clash 
of economic intcrcsis, [b] Big Powers’ ambition 
for world domination, and (c) weakness of 
small powers. 

Our plan to secure peace is bound up with 
the establishment of an international economic 
organisation which will not only adjust economic 
interests of various federations but also undertake 
10 promote the material well-being of the entire 
human race- The present-day vast industrial 
resourceSj high speed of scientific progress and 
^vorld’s geographical oneness assure us success in 
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ihi.'' i'u'kl. Witlunit this intt rii.’ttional economic 
or^anisaiion the jicacc we iuive in view through 
idcologtca! I'cdcrations cannot he aclncvt-d. But 
bv selling it u]") we certainly eliminate this most 
im])ortant factor — <'C(momii‘ -which leads to war. 

'I'he other two factors, namely, small powers' 
weaknes'' ami Big Powers* ambition to 
dominate the wovld.—ihesc are removed directly 
the idet.-If'gical fedt. rations are formed. Small 
powers cannot .stand alone. .-Vncl on att inter- 
national organisation based on present found- 
ations. these jDowers. hecatise of their smallne.ss, 
arc bound to be ignored. Primary risk and 
primary rcsponsil^iliiy being of llic Big Powers, 
they rightly claim decision must also be theirs. 
It is preposterous to suggest that Luxemburg or 
Liechtenstein can be the ecjual of Great Britain, 
America or Russia or for that matter even of 
Poland, Belgium or Czechoslovakia. Tims the 
complaint which Mr. Harold Nicholson aired the 
other day in the House of Commons that small 
powers were not ‘ being treated witli deference 
and respect’ is pointless. The only way these 
small powers can securely exist and exercise the 
right of full self-expression is by joining fcdcra- 
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tions of their choice, where they will not oilly 
enjoy superficial ‘ deference- and respect ’ but 
command real, equal and honourable status — 
the exact opposite position of nonentity they 
occupy today in the international field. No! 
only that. Through their respective federations 
they can effectively influence international 
decisions. Federations can effectively transform 
the rveakness of parts into strength of the 
whole. 

As for the States which suffer from the 
overweening ambition to dominate the world, 
the moment small powers shed their precarious , 
isolation and become part and parcel of strong 
federations, the ambition for domination will of 
itself disappear. It feeds on the weakness of 
others. If the prey is removed, hunters have 
nothing to sharpen their knife for. 

Weakness of International Organisation 

Vis-a-vis our plan for the establishment 
of international economic organisation after the 
formation of ideological federations, it can be 
asserted that if economics is the real bone ol' 
contention, it can be internationally organised 
even vow, withotil going to the length and 
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trouble of crcalini; ideological federations. 
This is a more practical way to amputate tliis 
sinew of war. Our contention is, it will not 
work. For any arrangement on the prc.scnt 
basis will mean that it will be an arrangement 
arrived at merely between two or three Big 
Powers — Churchill is quite clear on this point — 
leaving .smaller nations to accommodate or adjust 
ihcmsclvcs as best as they can within the system 
outlined by these three Big Powers. Such an 
arrangement c'an never be based on or aimed at 
the eo-operation ofall : it will clearly tantamount 
to the dictation 'of the three 70/7/ instead of 
one or t^v•o severally. This will certainly not 
eliminate war. On the contrary, it will add to 
the bitterness of the ‘ have-nots’ whose challeng- 
ing voice is bound to be raised sometime 
hence — supposing meanwhile the agreement of 
the Three endures, which is doubtful. Thus the 
seeds of war could not be thrown on soil more 
fertile than the one intended to be laboriously 
manured by the int^fiational organisation of 
Churchill’s dream. 

Again, agreement among Big Powers 
implies that these Powers ^vllI continue to be 
constituted as before. Churchill clearly <5ays : 
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‘‘■There must be room within world organisation 
for an organism like the British Empire and 
Commonwealth/’ We have attacked the very 
basis of present combinations, for they are 
unnatural. They are not composed of willing 
paitners. This unwilling and forced partnership 
contains the deadliest germs of future wars. 
Our plea for the formation of ideological feder- 
ations is willi the aim to form willing partner- 
ships on the basis ;• of as large a number of 
people of fundamentally the same way of think- 
ing in as laigc a territory as we can demarcate. 
Exterminations of divisions ^vilhin will lead to 
peace without. Ignoring this fundamental 
consideration no international economic organi- 
sation can secure peace. 


Prospects for Small Powers 

An important result ofidcological federations 
will be that the number of those who would 


paiticipate in international deliberations will 
be reduced, say, to six from eight, all of them 
more or less equal in strength numerically and 
•territorially. These federations will have equal 
rc.sponsibility in the maintenance of peace - 
unlike the present lopsided arrangement of Big 
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and Small and will be in a much happier position 
to devise and enforce plans for' the material 
advancement of the world as also for its 
political unity. Equality will breed confidence 
and respect Elimination of spperiofity complex, 
so palpable in the Big Powers of today, is the 
fir, St step to genuine international co-operation. 

Thus, though we cannot assert that 
ideological federations will -outrOot all factors of 
war, they have a far greater chance to maintain 
and promote peace than any other international 
arrangement based on the ‘ co-operation ‘ of Big 
and Small, for the three reasons ; ^hat {a) there 
will be peace within federations because their 
constituent units will be ^villing partners, and 
[h) they will be small in number and so easily 
amenable to each other's point of \ncw and 
alinost equal in strength^ and (c) there will be no 
small power in isolation to be intimidated or 
annexed. A reasonably secure peace is all \ve can 
at present visualise this system veil bestow upon, 
though undeniably the plan contains the 
of greater and closer international understand'-'^ 
and co-opciation ultirnately leading to “ 
Worid Unityj 
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We mainiain and hold {fiat Muslims bnd 
Hindus are two major nations by any definition or 
test of a nation. We arc a nation of a hundred 
Million^ and what is more^ we are a nation with 
our own distinctive culture and civilisation, language 
and literature, art and architecture, names and nom- 
enclature, sense of value and proportion, legal laws and 
moral Codes, customs and calendar, history and 
traditions, aptitude and ambitions. In short, we have 
our own distinctive outlook on life and of life. By 
all canons of international law we arc a nationP ’ — 
(Qaid-e-Azam to Mr. Gandhi.) 
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The Alternative 

In the foregoing pages we have envisaged . 
the formation of ideological federations and the 
establishment of an international economic 
organisation. AVc have argued that these steps, 
wliich ^vc can no^v take, will lead us on our way 
to world political unity. 

Notwithstanding our earnest belief in the 
efficacy of this plan for world peace, we cannot 
be blind to the forces of vested interests which 
shall oppose all plans in the least calculated to 
minimise their importance. Thus chances of 
our plan’s acceptance are small indeed. This 
realisation makes it necessary for us to visualise 
possible results if conditions in different parts 
of the world are let to remain as they exist 
today. We, howevdr, propose to restrict • Our 
enquiry in this respect only to Indian Musal- 
mahSi 
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Indian Muslims 

We have a'dvocated the formation of an 
Islamic Federation on the ground that the strong 
bond of Islam knits this vast stretch of land 
from Turkey to the Punjab, ideologically, in a 
single organic tvhole. This would mean that 
compact Muslim areas in India will seek separ- 
ation from Hindu India to consummate integra- 
tion with their natural partners in the Muslim 
States. Now we are considering the. alternative *. 
that is, we are tr3nng to determine Indian 
Muslims’ attitude in the event of the proposed 
Islamic Federation not forming. It need not 
detain us long to define their attitude. Because 
that which urges them to wish form an Islamic 
Federation works on inexorably to more 
immediate ends if the final is not yet to be 
realised. The attitude of Indian Musalmans is 
reflected in the demand of Pakistan, i.e., separa- 
tion form Flindu India. If they cannot just 
now join an Islamic Federation, they can at 
least separate and live their Islamic life in an 
independent country. Tliat is the only way, 
Musalmans maintain, tlicy can («) avoid absorp- 
tion in Hiiidudom and {b) work for the 
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enforcement of Islamic principles, be it on a 
small scale. 

We have thus drifted to the question of 
Pakistan, that is to say, travclli/ig as \vc arc on 
the road to peace and Pakistan we have reached 
our next halting station. It will be our business 
now to examine tiie reasons for and implications 
of the demand of Pakistan at some length. 

Pakistan : Bases of the Demand 

Pakistan enfolds two points : it enfolds 
(^z) the compact" areas wherein Alusalmans 
preponderate and want to have them as their 
independent homelands, and (If) their urge to 
work out the Islamic principl.es in practice and 
live their life under the atmosphere created by 
their operation. 

■‘The Punjab, Sincl, Norlh-Wcsi Frontier Provinec 
and Baluchistan in the north-west of India with a Muslim 
population of about 26 million — this does not include 
Kashmir which has a Muslim population of 3,07,400. 

In the North-East, Eastern Bengal and Muslim Assam 
have a Muslim population of 34 million, excluding those 
.---^Muslims who live in Hindu Bengal and Hindu Assam. 
That is to say, about 60 million Muslims ivill become 
independent ofHindu control. 

The hmires do not innlnde non-Muslim minorities. 
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Three main reasons have contributed to 
the formulation of this demand. These arc 
(j) Since Mirslims were the rulers of India 
before the British advent, that go\’ernancc 
of the country should be restored to tliem 
in at least the areas wlicre they form the 
majority ; (2) Hindu and Muslim philosoplhe.'i 
of life are so antagonistic to each other tliat 
it is impossible for lliem to live together. 
Such a thing can liappen only if one accepts the 
permanent overlordship of the other. Musalmans 
are not prepared to bo lulcd by Hindus: 
(.o) Muslim impact with' Western thouglits 
has given birth to a strong sense of realisation 
that mankind needs Islam which can alone solve 
its economic and social problems and give i^ 
spiritual satisfaction of mind. And the only 
way that mankind can be shown the wap to 
Islam is to reduce its principles to the actuality of 
operation. This they hope, to realise in Pakistan. 
Such an eventuality, it is their conx’iction, will 
lead to the liberation of Musalmans and the rest 
of the mankind from the mi.scry of present cliaos. 

\Vc .siiall now consider these reasons in some 
detail. 
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(1) Historical Reason 

When the British eame to India for 
trading purposes Musalmans were the rulers of 
the land. With the disintegration of their 
empire, British became the rulers of the country. 
But Musalmans were not reconciled to the 
foreign rule. Throughout this period of 200 
years they have remained opposed to accepting 
foreign culture built on the ruination of 
their own. It is only as recently as Sir Syeci 
Ahmed’s time that they started learning English, 
though even now a section of Musalmans led by 
Mullas frowns upon English education and all 
that it stands for. This Muslim revolt ascainst 
the British domination is well described in 
William Hunter’s well-known book, Our Indian 
Musalmans, written as long ago as 1871 with the 
significant sub-title : “ Are they bound in con- 

science to rebel against the Queen ?” Unlike the 
Hindus, who welcomed the British,^' the 

* “ We are slipping back into the position of India 
200 years ago, -when we called upon and welcomed the 
British to liberate us.” — Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, quoted by DeWitte 
Mackenzie (an American journalist) in his book : The 
Indian Problem can be Solved. 
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Musalmans never ceased looking foiAvard to the' 
day when the British ■ivould withdra^v from this 
country, for on that day, they hoped, they would- 
be able to come into their o^v'u. That meant 
they would revert to the pre-British days of their 
rule, even if that rule was to be confined to 
territories wherein they preponderate; — \vhic]) 
territories even according to modern democratic 
notions belonged to them. That is the historical- 
reason why Musalmans demand Pakistan, 

(2) Hindu-Muslim DifTercnces 

Much has been written about Hindu-' 
Muslim disagreements. All such analyses have, 
however, been invariably concerned with details 
and manifc-stations such as riot, etc., rather than, 
the understanding of the fundamental reason 
wherefrom these manifestations proceed. For 
instance, those who have tried to show that the 
two pcople.s arc different from each other have 
only touched such mattcr.s as language, dress or 
the cficcts of the varying Indian climate. On 
the other hand those wlio have tried to establish 
the point of oneness of the two pcople.s have 
deduced their preconceived conclusion from 
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tliosc very Facts of dress, language and geograpliy 
while the Fact is that similarity in language and 
•dress in the same region is imnialerial. The 
•difTcrence that counts is that oF behaviour, way 
oF liFc and o'utlook on liFe. ^Iindu-^^uslim 
difTcrcnccs arc not born oF dress or language ; 
they arc Fundamentally clue to the clash betsveen 
Hindu and Muslim idcolf)gies. 'I'his clash in 
ideologies works iisrlF out in daily liFc. Hindus 
worship idols, Mnsahnans ow<' aliegdance to one 
•God ; Hindus believe in castes, Muslims repudi- 
ate them ; Hindus (inurish on interest, Muslims 
want to abolish it. What is mure ; this clash 
in ideologies has not yet \’,(>rked itselF to its 
logical extent because oF the British rule in 
India. Were we to aitem]n at painting pictures 
•oF their life aecording t<j ihcir respeetix e notions 
oF liFe when they will be Free From (he British 
•control, the clifFcrcncc between the txvo pictures 
would be no wliit less bewildering than the 
■distance that separates the North Pole From the 
South. Thus the argumcni that Hindus and 
Muslims have lived together For so long is • 
specious, in that they have not had the liberty 
to live up to their antithetical ideals. This 
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superficial unity will be breached the moment 
British depart . It is in this light that the Hindus 
desire to maintain the unity ^ enforced by the 
British arras even after their withdrawal is 
constru-’d by Musalmans as the naked Hindu 
ambition to rule over them. This the Muslims 

are resolved shall ncvci be. 

Having said this, we can easily pass on to 
the most important of ail reasons which molivaics 
Musalmans to demand Pakistan so passionately. 


(3) Inteiiectual and Ideological Reason 

• The third reason which impels Musalmans 
to claim their homelands for themselves 
.rwithout any exiernal politl(ml infiuence is born 
of their impact vdth modern ihoiights and times. 
Musalmans have been deeply impressed by the 
amazing speed of scientific progress ; they have 
watched the rise of capitalism and they have seen 
Communism emerge through a revolution in 
Ru.ssia. They also heard ihe shrill and persistent 
. erv whieli scientific progress and social upheavals 
gav(r rise in the West, namely, Rcligioti has no 
p'lacc in liic progress oi mankind. It is an olfl 
institution which has outurown its unlit y 
c(anpleicl> .' 
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Muslim Reaction to Westernism 

Through the British — the principal harbin- 
ger of Western civilisation in the East — Musal- 
mans received these thoughts and reacted sharply. 
They could not shut out from hearing the loud 
cry that religion was no longer any use. Muslim 
reaction, however, crystallised in two different 
'shapes. One section — the common run of 
people — took it as yet another clever British 
ruse to further tighten their chains of slaveryv 
Their hostility to British lule came to their 
rescue. It made them cling still more tenaciously 
to their religion. In this attitude they received 
■ample reinforcement from their ignorant 
conservatism. Rebels against Western thoughts 
and modern learning, religion was their only 
refuge. 

Is Islam a Religion ? 

Reaction from the other section of Musal- 
mans was totally different. This reaction ema- 
nated from the intelligentsia who were thoroughly 
conversant with Western learning and fully aware 
of its trends. When they heard the cry that 
‘ Religion was no longer any use ; it had nothing 
to do with the daily active life of man ’ they did 
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not run away from it ; they listened to it. It 
turned them introspective. It invited them to 
study Islam : "Is it really so that Islam can no 
longer guide us in our modern life ? Wliat 
they discovered in answer to their study and en- 
quiry was what the West meant by the term 
‘ religion ’ was not the contents of Islam ; indeed 
the term religion as understood in the West was 
altogether inapplicable to Islam. If by religion 
the West intended to convey the idea that it was 
an institution which claimed to promote private 
relationship between man and God and liad 
nothing to do with man’s daily active life, they 
were sure, Islam was not a religion. For Islam 
did guide them in every branch of life. It 
embodied a code of principles for life — not details 
indeed, which must be worked out in the light of 
continuously changing circumstances — but ceiling 
or target principles under whose genus lay the 
entire fabric of their economic, social and 
spiritual life. 

Socialism and Islam 

Their examination of Western rnovctnciits 
further convinced them that none of the ulira- 
modern movement.s was balanced ; i heir aim uas 
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jiis't good lifo ill tlio smsc ofiis lioing finanrially 
secure, at the most a liiNiirious life. Communism 
was merely a rcA'oU against the Capitalist system 
of c('onomics, wliicli itself was a peculiar 
economic system. \Vlint Socialism aimed at was 
that men might “ c.scapc from the struggle of life 
to the doing of those things which arc worth 
doing for their own sake Socialism did not 
visualise what those things “ worth doing for 
their own sake ” exactly wert' i)('yf)nd that that 
;m individual will have the lii)erly of ‘•making 
beautiful things because they are beautifuk the 
doing of riglit things because they are right 
and enjoy other clemctits of good life sucli as “ a 
certain level of physical and mental culture, an 
elevation of taste and a refinement of manners 'k 
Thus in effect -Socialism merely aimed at “ secur- 
ing by the action of the central democratic 
authority a better distribution and, in due 
subordination thereto, a better pi-oclucfion of 
wealth than now prevails.” Bui this did not 
ensure even a happy life according to Socialists’ 
own conception of a happy life. For the new 
economic sy.stem has brought in its trail new 
kinds of miseries and new kinds of evils which 
people living under the older c ic /a 
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consider worse than what Socialism sought to 
remove. 

Distrust of Man 

Another defect which they discovered to be 
inherent in Socialism was that it did not take 
into account the real factor of all trouble. 
Manv methods are advocated to achieve its end. 
Evolutionary Socialists would have the prevalent 
system of government adapt itself to the Socialist 
system to change through a gcneial strike, 
'^immunises — the most successful so far — believe 
.'Jalism can come through a revolution — 
iirough the dictatorship of the prolclatiat. At 
the base of tliis demand for change is tiic distrust 
of the present system. But this di'^trusl docs 
not end with the change from Capitalism to 
Socialism. All schools of Socialism arc agre('d 
upon devolution of power. Syndicalists arc 
suspicious of State, so arc Guild Socialists. 
Communists say that Russia is only in a tran- 
sitory stage towards Socialism. Climax of this 
all-pcrvading distrust is reached in the Anar- 
chists' theory of iw Slate al all, because they 
believe that “ the exercise of potver over other 
men ii\('vitahly t-orrupts the be.st intcruioned 
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natures. It makes them seHislu arrogant and 
oppressive, seekers after tlieir own ends and 
netihciful of tiic intere.st.s of those who place 
them in ])owci,“ 'I’hey would mucli rather 
have voluntary as^f)eiatio^■s formed ad hoc for 
the carryini; out of special jtUi jtosc. 

Tills ail-eaninaeinu (listrust of systems, 
associations and States rcalh nu'ans the distrust 
of man who is behind them all. If this distrust 
does not end with the chanue from Caj^italism 
to Socialism, it is bi-.-au.se the Governing factor, 
the man, remains unchanged. It means I’nrther 
that no .system, however perfect, can ever work 
to its desired goal and liberate mankind from its 
sufferings. Human nature will simply jtoi let it 
succeed. Ncvenitclcss Socialism remains deliber- 
ately oblivious of this fundamental defect and is 
supremely content with being suspicious, 'flic 
question naturally arises : If m;m cannot Ijc 
good, v;herc is the good ofliavinti a good system ;* 
Man's vested interests \vill it^.vaviably prevent it. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat will not lead 
to a classlessncss of society Socialism envisages ; 
it will stay a dictator.ship. 
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Islam’s Objective 

It is here that Islam makes the real differ- 
ence. Islam primarily addresses itself to Man. 
The first thing it sets itself to do is to revolutionise 
his mind. At the same time it gives him direc- 
tion. This direction pertains to all aspects of 
his life — economic, spiritual, moral and soci:d— • 
and establishes correlation between them. This 
revolution of mind gives Man an attitude to life 
which makes him righteous and courageous for 
their o^vn sake. It is this revolution of mind 
which Islam primarily counts on bringing ai)Oul 
a voluntary, natural, all the same revolutionary, 
classlessncss of society. To Islam a system of 
life is essential but the cultivation of correct 
attitude of mind is primary. 

Man has no doubt very complex problesns 
to face, perhaps never moi’e so than now. Ihut 
he is competent to solve them. In fact (lie 
more complex tlic problem, the greater and 
fuller he emerges from solving it. What, however, 
will qualify him to solve his problems is not 
more brains but, as Islam insists on, the will 
to solve them, the disposition and attitude to 
solve them, lutelleel is meta'ly thv handmaid 
of will. So lomt. therefine, as man is wanting in 
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that will and that attitude, not even our most 
ingenious and scientific methods will solve our 
problems and produce that concord and love 
among the people of the world which is the aint 
of true civilisation. For, however perfect in 
design and detail a system might be, unless and 
Imtil the man who is entrusted to work it is not 
disposed to do his job honestly, the theoretically 
perfect system will never produce the desired 
result. There will be numberless loopholes for 
him to provide his escape from all the rules laid 
down for his guidance. Or the' system itself 
will become so ri^hless and tyrannical that 
‘ liquidation ’ will be its only method to deal 
with any manner of difference of opinion — honest 
or otherwise. Conversely speaking, if rnan is 
honest, and, has the correct attitude to life, he 
will be able to produce results conducive to 
the well-being of people even out of a theoreti- 
cally imperfect system of government. Thus 
even an autocratic king, if he possesses the 
correct dispbsitibn, is capable of real service to 
his pebple, whatever we niay have to say against 
the institution of kingship. 

isiam does not stand for a revolution — * 
though its aims and results arc always ultra- 
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revolutionary— bill for the cultivation of mind, 
simultaneous with the cnforceincnt of its peculi- 
arly evolutionary system of life — economically 
and .socially — one helping in the development 
of the other. The working of Islamic system 
might \vell be compared to the working of a 
fly-wheel of a bicycle which is set in motion 
by one jerk of foot and then goes on giving 
momentum to and receiving momentum from 
the foot. The whole process is .so simultaneou.s 
that it renders cause and efiect almost indistin- 
guishable. liistablislimcnt of love and concord 
among the peoples of liu* world is the peculiar 
fruit of Islamic system which, thougii it looks 
like an end itself, is. in terms of Islamic ideal, 
merely a means towards a higher end. 

Where Islam and Socialism Agree 

Summarising our comparaiive study of 
Socialism and Islam, it may be said that Islam 
is in agreement with Socialism in so far as it 
aims at securing men a life free ii'om material 
care.^: and to that end Islam outlines a speeitic 
economic system, but pnmarily ii puts Ipdbrc 
men ihe ideal for the jnirsuii of which their 
fretalom from ihe care*; of life is inijicruiivt*. 
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i hcrcforn. the sinicwirr of society, wi^icli 
^^usalnrans will raise in piirsuit of their Islamic 
ide.al, will be clirferent from that which Socialism 
proposes to build or lias built in Russia. It 
however, conceivable that so far as the enbrt to 
make men free frcmi the material eares of life 
goes, it may under both the systems be similar in 
many aspects. But there is all the diflcrcjur in 
the world between a build imr intciuled to be 
housed bv a bar or dramaiie society' and a 
building to accommodate judges' couris, lliough, 
in. respect of building material, labour and 
engineering skill, both have the same rccjuirc- 
nients. 

The ideal of Islam is the fullc.st development 
of man, mentally and spiritually, .so that they 
might become acquainted yvith the very directive 
' force behind Nature. This is no vague assertion. 
Islam clearly envisages a system of life which, tvill 
enable man to rise to the highest pitch of 
excellence, mentally a'ld spiritually, as definitely 
as it ensures his freedom from the material cares- 
of life. It is not within the scope of this discus- 
sion to dilate on this point at any length. Here 
we GOnlcnt ourselves with its bare statement. 
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Real Basis of Pakistan 

It is therefore this renewed frith in Islam 
that has whetted the enthusiasm of Aluslim 
intelligentsia — and so the masses — to demand 
independent homelands for themselves so that 
the Islamic principles might be enforced tlicrc 
' rmhindered. This new vision has been given to 
Musalmans by Iqbal. Ihorougliiy aware of 
Western learning and leanings, their merits and 
demerits, he felt the supreme necessity of 
' reconstructing Islamic thought in modern times 
and has eminently done so in his forceful poems, 
so that now the entire Muslim intelligentsia who 
demands Pakistan with the view we have 
anaivsed above is inspired by Iqbal. Aiivonc, 
therefore,, rvho wishes to gauge Muslim feelings 
today must acquire the acquaintance of Iqbal. 

In the foregoing discussion wc ha\'c explained 
the three reasons wliich have awakened the 
Musalmans to a consciousness of their distinct 
individuality and the distinct role whicli Islam 
calls on them to jrlay. In this light the demaufl, 
of Pakistan is not for llie sake of insialiing 
Musalmans in sovarreignty in opposition to 
Hindus, but installing L^lam in its rightful place 
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SO that the world might witness the manifestations 
of its principles in operation. The urge to 
achieve Pakistan is indeed the urgt to lead world 
thoughts. 

This exposition of Pakistan clarifies the point 
why Musahnans are reluctant to remain within 
a united India. A united India cannot answer 
their urge to realise Islamic mode in life. To 
Musalmans independence can only mean that 
they have the incontrovertible right to reconstruct 
an Islamic society. This, obviously, they can 
only do in their independent homelands. 
Pakistan does not at all represent enmity towards 
iiindus, but the intense and positive Muslim 
desire to lead world thoughts on Islamic lines by 
•actually living up to its principles. The Muslim 
role in modern times has been cleatly indicated. 
And now in the attitude of Indian Musalmans is 
reflected their lin^ of action,. In the words of 
I'qbai : 

bi [iWj bj ^ 

You have a new mission in lifcj come, 
Create a new world of your own ! 

Writing about this role of Indian Musalmans 
in his book the Future of Islam, as long ago as 
1882, W. S. Blunt says : 
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‘‘ India holds the first lank in the liaj, and 
all things concerned, is the most important land 
where Mohammedan faith is found. In the davs 
of its gi'eatness the Mogul Empire was second to 
no State in Islam, and though its political power 
is in abeyance, the religion itself is by no means in 
decay, • India has probably a closer connection 
at the present moment (1880> with Mecca than 
any other country, and it is looked upon bj' many 
there as the- Musalman land of tomorrow. Indeed, if 
may safely be affirmed that the course of events in India 
will determine more than anything else the destiny of 
Mohammedanism hi the immediate future of this and 
the next generation.'' 

Muslims^ Question to British 

Pakistan today represents the long overdue 
ren'ai.ssanccin Muslim thought. That renaissance 
now on tlic eve of tiic heralded British departure 
horn India is in ferment and the anxious, 
question that Musalmans put to the British is 
this: Now that you are withdrawing fi'om 

India, why sliould yoti force a united India on 
us ? Wiiy should you compel us to live under 
Hindu Raj ? Wiiy c,.ift you leave Hindus to 
live their own life and Mu.slims to live their own ? 
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Why the privilege to fashion life according to 
their light be conceded to Hindus and denied to 
Musalmans ? A united India means that the 
hundred million Musaimans ^vill be tied to the 
chariot whe6l of Hindudom. Pakistan means 
both will be free in their respective spheres. 

Considering all aspects of the question there 
is no escape from the conclusion that even if 
our plan for the building up of the Islamic 
Federation is resisted, what cannot be resisted 
with impunity is the hundred million Muslims’ 
determination to achieve Pakistan. Our plea 
is that this overpowering conscioustiess of Indian 
Musalmans to play their distinct role in the 
■world of tomorrow be recognised and reckoned 
'with. The issue cannot for long be. postponed. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF PAKISTAN 

The Muslim demand of Pakisioii has pl'O-' 
vokcd some objections from the British and 
Hindus. Firstly, both insist that geographically 
India is one; secondly, economically Pakistan 
will not be self-sufficient : tiiirdly, its defence 
will be poor. ' 

Geographical Objection 

Hindu insistence on a united India is partly 
sentimental. That sentimcnlaliiy ignore." 
consideration of the sentiments of Musahnans. 
The British insistence on the geographical unity 
(“ Geographically India is one,’" Lord Linlithgow 
and, “ You canh alter geography,” Lord Wavcll; 
is not because they really l^clicvc geography h 
.sacrosanct, for if it were .so, their world j)r)sition — 
tlic sun never sets on the British Empire-— would 
have been untenable. Tiicir objection is mainly 
becauvse a united India .suits iliem better. Tliat 
the north-west area — one of tlie two Mnslitti 
zones — i*; easily separaldc from the rest of India 
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3S wll argucfl by Dr. Amljcdkar, ihc Schedule 
Caste Lcadci'j in his Thoughts on Pakistan. 

‘‘ How far is it open for tlic Hindus,” he 
writes, ‘‘to say tluit Nortiicru India is part of 
Aryavarta ? How far is it open to the Hindus 
to say because once it belonged to tlicin, therefore 
at must remain for ever an integral part of 
India ? Those who oppose separation and hold 
it to be the ‘ historic sentiment ‘ arising out of 
an ancient fact that Northern India including 
Afghanistan was once part of India and that 
‘die pcojile of that area wei'e eitiicr Buddliists 
or Hindus, must be. asked whctlicr the events 
of the 762 years of incessant Muslim Invasions, 
the object with which they were launched and 
nieihods adopted by these invaders to give efTccl 
to their object are to be treated as though they 
^verc matters of no account ? 

Apart from otlicr consequences which have 
flowed from tliem, these invasions have in my 
opinion so profoundly alt<Ted the culture and 
character of these Northern areas, which it is 
now proposed to be included in a Pakistan, 
that there is not only no unity between that 
area and the rest of India but that there is 
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(IS a- matter of fact a real antipathy between the 
two. 

‘‘ The first consequence of the invasions was 
the breaking up of the uiiiiy of Northern India 
with the rest of India. After his conquest of 
Northern India Mahmud of Ghazni detached it 
from India and ruled it from Ghazni. \Vhen 
Mohammad Ghori came in the field as a 
conqueror lie again altacltcd it to India and 
ruled it from Laliore and ilum from Delhi, 
Hakim, the brother of Akbar, detached Kabul 
and Kandhar from Northern India. Akbar 
attached it to Northcni India, They remained 
attached until the deatli of Aurangzeb. They 
were again detached by Nadir Sliah in 1738 and 
the whole of Northern India would have been 
severed from India liad it not beam for liie check 
provided by rise of the Siklis. jXorthern India, 
llifrefau\ has been like a waffvnn which can be coupled 
or uncoupled according to the circumstances of the 
moment. U‘ analogy is wanted the rase of Abac 
Lot mine could be riierl. Abac l.orraitu' was 
originally pan of fiennany Iik(‘ tlie rrsi of 
Switzerland and the Low Gauntries, h {-{(juimted 
to be so till 1880, when it was taken bv France 
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and incorporat€d into French territory. It 
belonged to France till 1871, when it was 
detached by Germany and made part of her 
territory. In 1918 it was again detached from 
Ge’-many and made part of France. In 1940 it 
^vas detached from France and made part of 
Germanv ' - 

V ■* 

^ The separation of this north-west area from 
the rest of Hindu India is not therefore a 
geographical i mpossibility. 

As for the separability of the other Muslim 
region — the north-east— it is enough to remember 
that partition of that area did actually take place 
under Lord Curzon not long ago. The heavens 
did not fall on that partition, though of course, 
the Hindu rvrath had the better of the British 
wit and the partition was reversed. 

Administrative Objection 

Administratively, it is argued, that il will be 
Very difficult to separate the economy of Pakistan 
from that of Hindustan. The two areas are so 
closely integrated. For instance, there is the 
problem of communications. To associate this 
objection with those who claim to be p . -'tical 
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Europeans, will not be complimentary to tiicm, 
but there it is. Now Europe has its problem of 
communications but no one has suggested on 
that account that the various nations of Europe 
should be levelled down to one pattcni. Hithm 
was trying to solve this proldcm in his own 
fashion but the Allies intervened and are. now 
fighting him away from that aim. The Allies 
liavc further committed themselves io tlfc 
restoration of small nations to ihcir pre-war 
.status in Europe. Dors that not mean the Allies 
Jiavc committed themselves to the perpetuation 
of the communications problem, born as it is of 
the co-cxistcnce of many nations in ihiropc ? 

There is anoiiier aspect of tin- (jucstion. If 
separation gives rise to administrative diffirnhy, 
more grave kind of dilhciiUies will have to in- 
met otherwise. Eor instam e. tlie Muslim rt'volt 
against the Central authority, if it is imposed 
on liwm. 

'1 hen the question is : Which is the gn-aier 
admirusiKuivc diflicuky To u])poini a few sf-nres 
of a.ccomUanls to adjust Railway receipts, <‘tr,, 
bt'lwecn Pakistan and Hindustan or Itj have lo 
thf* Muslim revolt attaimi tin* Cennal 
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au'Jioiiiy 7 Rrnuxni)*'!' ihc Drihi Lcnmic icsolti- 
ti('n whirh pr{'nii*'t“<i “ and hlondKlicd ” if 

any kind ofirdcnation was ii>rfcd (ui Mnsalinans.) 


Economical Objection 

d iw nbjcriior. in<iNt sf‘ri<»n^ and wci^hly 
to br in. ait’ nut auaiir-t tiic srltenK’ of I’aki-laii 
it da* <Tnn(i5nir. Insnilirionin fd (}ic>f afca;; and 
in itr ircatrd at :niiu' Icin'ili. 


W'r ]ia\<- a.br.uiy cn'/i’-a'icd a ’.vni M-wldo 
ccniioinir nriianitation. I hat may nni rninc 
ainnnt on oti.ic'iy tin- -^amo iiti'"- rn wn jtavc 
ouiliin-d. bm tin-n- i-t ttf^ d'-jiyinr: tj-c l'a» t (hat 
fo far v.\ ocnnnmirs i'- cottf rrin-d. lik.c v/otJd 
£l<-f)e!apijv, it iiat indtvididy b'xonjc ono and 
mnst ho tanklcd as ,\ny attcmja tn'iid: 

to dilTf-rt-ni -phctc- ofo- onomy-- \Wv:Ai. Ria-ian 
atid Arnorioan — v.*ii: '-p'-.i ''X-a-ta-ra linn r tf/- 
shorn-t; cut to v::iv. So v/c prxnra'- X'.a' 'o;;,*" 
kind of inmjnadonai cronmnio oryan: wh’ 

be set np '-'o dj;n economic eA;.-; a:.d fr.' ,7;en 
might he redof^-d to tlie rninimon. /-c mh 'he 
economics of Paki'tan :: n-ot 'O e.y nee '-on-er’' 
of Paki'tan, '"dr, Donnie hAho:., C Arte^n 
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quoted in full iji chapter III — says the United 
States “ in our own interest ” must help other 
countries develop their industries.) Indeed no 
part of the world now is self-sufficient and all of 
them need each other’s help. Why not Pakistan ? 

The objection that Pakistan is not an 
industrialised area can be briefly answered. It 
is none of its fault. It is the British who Jiavc 
been ruling it for the last two hundred yeans. 
Whatever deficiency there is, it is due to the?n. 
In fact, do not all Indians indict tiic Britisli for 
not liaving helped India on licr way to economic 
pro.spcriiy ? Pakistan is the part of the same 
India which has suflered from the British want 
of will to industrialise her. Another point which 
clean slips critics’ minds wlicn any parlit'ular 
country is held up — like a vcritalile criminal — as 
an industrialised country is that none of the 
countries were industrialised fnun the very dawn 
of creation — certainly not Britaiti, Amcric'a or 
Germany or Russia. Industrialisation Is a 
matter f>f lecent history. It is only in tin* last 
fifty years tliai Japan has become indiisiria.iisrd ; 
it is only the Inst twenty years which have 
enabled Russia to fi'.,iit di.wn sucic-sruily tin* 
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industrial miglii of Clcrman hordes. Tlicrcforcj 
absence of industry in any particular land today 
is not a permanent label of incapacity against it. 
So easily Pakistan can be tomorro\v what it is 
not today — that is. industrialised. It is not 
doomed for ever because its past rulers were not 
painstaking cnougli to worry about its industry. 

It would be, however, worth while here to 
briefly enquire into the industrial potentialities 
of this area. An interesting article appeared on 
the subject in a Musl'm newspaper and we would 
like to reproduce it here in full. This article is 
an illuminating example of how Muslim minds 
arc now engaged in practical questions of ‘ how 
and why ’ of the industrialisation of Pakistan. 

“ Economic stability and political strength 
of a yation,” the writer of this article says, ‘‘ is 
best judged from its industrial potentialities 
and agricultural possibilities. Industrialisation 
of a country is the surest path towards attainment 
of self-determination. With the political 
awakening of the Muslim nation and their 
aspirations to have their independent homelands 
in North-East and North-West of India, it is our 
duty to prepare ourselves in anticipation for the 
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quoted in full ip chapter HI — says the United 
States “ in our own interest ” must help other 
countries develop their industries.) Indeed no 
part of the world now is self-sufficient and all of 
them need each other’s help. Why not Pakistan ? 

The objection that Pakistan is not an 
industrialised area can be briefly answered. 1 1 
is none of its fault. It is the British who Jia\ e 
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inclusliial miglil of German liordcs. Tlicrerore, 
ab'^c.ncc of industry in any particular land today 
is not a permanent label of incaparity against it. 
So easily Pakistan can he tomorrow wliat it is 
not today — that is, industiialised. -t is not 
doomed for ever because its past rnlcr.s were not 
painstaking enough to worry about its industry. 

It would be, however, worih while here to 
bricnv enquire into the industri.,1 potcntia'.ilies 
of this area. An interesting arliclc appeared on 
the subject in a Musl in newspaper and we ivonld 
Uke to reproduce it here in full. This article is 
an illuminating example of how Muslim minds 
are now engaged in practical questions of ‘ how 
and why ’ of the industrialisation of Pakistan. 

'^Economic stability and politi< <il sticnglli 
of a nation,” the writer of this article says, ‘‘ is 
best judged from its industrial potentialities 
and agricultural possibilities. Industrialisation 
of a country is the surest path towards attainment 
of self-determination. With tlie political 
awakening of the Muslim nation and their 
aspirations to have their independent homelands 
in North-East and North-West of India, it is our 
duty to prepare ourselves in anticipation for the 
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great task of nation-building. In order to be 
behind none in the race of industrialisation in 
the post-war era we will have to see that our 
raw materials and resources arc fullv utilised 
within the country and an active, well-directed 
research — scientific and technological, which is 
the basis of all industrial expansion — is carried 
on. For the development of industries in 
Pakistan and consideration of tlieir future, 
prospects due attention must also be paid to the 
initiative and skill of the people, raw material 
and potver resources of the land, the capital 
forthcoming and the .markets available. 

“ Each nation today has to depend muclt 
for its life upon its industry, industry <icpcnds on 
science, the progress of science depends on the 
number of men that work in each country and 
that number chiefly dcptmds upon the education 
facilities provided in each country. Sothc hrsi 
problem before us is to provide teclmical educa- 
tion to our youth, because if Pakistan Ita.s to 
progress industrially it will rec|uire much greater 
number of icdmicai [lersonm-l, fully and adc- 
qiuitcly trained Untrained and chctip labour 
lias no dearth in the coiiiury. Muslim citi'inern. 
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should feel the greatest pride in the calling of 
their profession for it may be said that it is the 
very basis, heart and soful, of industrial progress: 
Great potentialities of Pakistan areas await 
Muslim engineers for their fullest exploitation. 

I’lie next important controlling factor in 
the industrialisation of a fcountry is the availabil- 
ity of power resources There are three important 
fuels : coal which is thought to be the basis of 
national welfare of an industiial country ; 

' petroleum, the accelerator of progress, and 
water-power which to this day is an unused an- 
nuity. From the stand-point of permanency water 
IS the most desirable form of energy, since water- 
power is a function of solar radiation and topog- 
taphy which for thfe: piirpose of economic analysis 
may be considered permanent, but coal and 
petroleum when burnt are irretrievably lost. 
There arfe innumerable waterfalls in Pakistan 
areas which can be utilised in providing cheap 
and enormous amount of white coal. Moreover, 
in Bengal we have access to Raniganj coal — the 
finest coabmine in India, while we have brown 
coal reserves in Punjab, Baluchistan and Assam. 
One of the greatest necessities of the present age 
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iiamcly petroleum, is found in large quantities 
in Assam and Punjab, where it has been worked 
extensively. Sind and Balilchislan await future 
exploitation and it is estimated that these com- 
bined will not only meet the home demand of 
Pakistan but would enable us to export pctioleum 
to Hindustan as well. 

“ Proximity of iron to power resource is 
favourable for the develojjincnt of heavy in- 
dustries. Approximately two tons of coal arc 
required for melting one t )n of iron, so in all 

iron and steel establishmen it U always the iron 

* 

that moves to source of power. It is not at all 
necessary that an industri; i country sliould 1)C 
possessing extensive iron ores, it is the power 
that is the governing factor. Highly industri- 
alised and advanced countries like Italy and 
Japan stand testimony to this. Both these 
countries arc devoid of iron yet ricii in water- 
power, while in our case Piengal has RaniganJ 
ores, Punjab too lias midevclopcd, inferior iron 
ores ami Baluchistan has enormous ciirome 
resesves. So analysing all the aspects fjf this 
problem we see that P.d'iistan is mn an 
irremediable loss, in not pusscs'-ing ir»>n ores, we 
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can surely balance the import of pig iron through 
the development of agricultural, textile and 
chemical industries, cheap hydrO'clectric power 
being a constant asset to industrial strides. 

Chemical industries have a great future in 
Pakistan: sulphur from Baluchistan and soft 
wood from the timber clad mountains have 
helped the development of match industry and 
still more expansion can be effected in this 
branch in times to come. Saltpetre v/hich is 
used in manufacture of glass is found in great 
quantity in Punjab. Salt the basis of innumer- 
able chemical industries is extensively quarried 
in Punjab and gypsum which is used in manu- 
facture of cement and spirits is abundantly found 
in Punjab j Baluchistan, and N.-W.F.P. Other 
industrial minerals like chromite, limonite, 
buxite, Fuller’s earthy and kaolin, etc., too are 
available in Pakistan. There are great prospects 
of lumber and paper industry in these areas. 
Carpentry and lumbering have already taken a 
firpa footing in Punjab and Kashmir. With the 
expansion of dehydration of vegetables and 
development of vegetable-ghee, the demand for 
wood containers is bound to increase. 
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namely petroleum, is found in large quantitie- 
in Assam and Punjab, where it has been workec 
extensively. Sind and Baluchistan await rmurc 
exploitation and it is estimated that tiicse com 
bined will not only meet the home demand o 
Pakistan but tvould enable us to export pcirolcun 
to Hindustan as well. 

‘‘ Proximity of iron to power resource i^ 
favourable for tlic development of heavy in- 
dustries. Approximately two tons of coal a' 
required for .melting one fan of iron, so u- 
iron and steel esiablisiimcms it i^ always t’ 
that moves to source of power. It i 
necessary that an iiidustrirl coau'' 
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Muslim Banks and Assurance Companies, the 
creation of Muslim Limited concerns, the interest 
of the Muslims in engineering education and 
endeavours to provide facilities for the technical 
education, and above all, the preferential . treat- 
ment of home-made products are healthy sighs 
of awakening. More enthusiasm and still more 
vigorous strides in these branches are required 
to accelefate the wheel of the industrial progress 
of the Muslini nation.”* 

Agricultural Potentialities 

As for agriculture, the Pakistan area is 
already well known as the granary of India. 
With sci'entihc development, it can bid fair to 
become one of the granaries of the world. That 
is a self-evident fact. 

The crux of the Hindu opposition to 
Pakistaii is that Hindu industrial, commercial 
and banking interests whose operation extend 
over the whole country ” consider “ tariff walls 
(which might be raised by Pakistanis) would 
be grave impediments.” That is how Dr. Beni 
Prasad has- stated the real Hindu objection in 

^Khateeb MaSiid Husain in of May 16, 1944.- 
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his Hindu- Muslim Question. Hinchis do not warn* 
'‘^a field o.f gainful employment be denied lo 
them. But that is no reason wliy Mnsaiinans 
should oblige them. , On the contrary, tiic 
Muslims contend that tlic fullest economic 
development — industrial and agricultural — of 
Pakistan lies in its being in the hands of people 
tvho belong to it, that is, Musalmans. It should 
not he left to outsiders’ imperialist intentions to 
draw on it in whatever manner it suits them. 

The Positive Side 

So far we have shown that cconomicallv 
- Pakistan is not impossible. Now we shall proceco 
to argue that fo grow and prosper to the full it 
IS essential tiint the Pakistan economy should, be 
separated from tl)at of Hinchj India. 

To put it in a miishcli. iMu.salmans are 
opposed to a United India centre because they 
do not want the Hindus to succeed where Hitler 
has failed. Hitler wanted Germany to he the 
only industrialised centre in hurope, to make it 
Europe's inistrcs-s, to be snrrountled by raw 
material producing vassal states. 
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The Pakistan zone has so far remained 
unindustriahsed, partly because of the general 
policy tliat the British have pursued in the 
matter of industrialisation of India and parfly 
because of the Hindus v/ho have the capita] to 
invest but would not invest it in the Ivluslirh 
majority pro\ince?. The reason for this attitude 
is that Hindus want industries to be concentrated 
in the Hindu majorin' areas of Bombay. United 
Provinces, Madras, etc. Pakistan is good enough 
to produce cheap cotton and other rav/ manenah 
If Lahore and Lyallpur vtere ind-astnai:';ed. nee 
position of Ahmedabad and Cav/npore 'vee.'d be 
jeopardised. It is the replt o: thh Uat 

the crores of ranees pc-umg in t.ee i:' irp'Uc rmafr 
locked up ir ban^ and are nsed enh' 

extend the con 5. — — o.e, prO'naeect 

commerce, t — exn ,, ge.ee 

so far that — e -n — r-:: ..ecop'a;- 
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markets in the whole province closed for over a 
month. The people living in the granary of 
India had to beg for their daily wheat supply. 
The defiance was so’ complete tliat the Govern^ 
ment had to compromise. 

A United India means that Musalmaris will 
have to live in perpetual slavery to Hindu 
money-lenders, Hindu market-owners and Hindu 
industrialists. They refuse to be a willing victin? 
of this Big Business conspiracy. 

Again, the fecent food Crisis focussed 
everybody’s attention on the high price of wlicat. 
There was great agitation against it, bccau.se 
high yvheat price meant profit for the Muslim 
wheat-growers ot the Pnnjal). But no one 
remembered that for the last four and halfyt'ar.s 
the Cawnporc, Ahmedabad ami Bombay i.lotl? 
was being sold at over it)0 per cent, high piofits 
which tin; Muslim v/he.ii-growtn had to bn%. 
Not all the proceeds f>f tiu* wlwat sale tvtmi to 
the Mu.slim cultivator —the ubirpiitous liiufin 
eommissioii agent and tneo ham u ho i ealiy <t\vt} v 
the maiket.s grt-s a lion’s share, of all pro(‘eed:.- - 
but btmrired per eeni. of dn* fa.buloiis wealth 
made nm of ehttli bie in''->‘. 'ar.'deht wett! to the 
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No wonder Hindu businessmen 
clamour for a united India. It suits them so 
Avcll. vSo long as the Pakistan area remains under 
a Hindu Gcnirc there is no hope of its ever 
hecoming industrialised. The Hindu business 
magnates ^vill see to it that it remains a raw 
material producing region for their mills in 
■Ca\vnpore, Alunt'dabad and Bombay. 

Pakistan an Independent Economic Unit 

On the contrary if the Pakistan economy be 
separated from Plindu India, it is bound to 
'flourish in its independence. The poten'tial 
economic self-sufficiency of this area is under- 
standable ^vhen rvc consider a region of rivers, 
the Pakistan, can 'easily produce cheap' electric 
energy and .industrialise the whole countryside 
and help digging up the untold mineral wealth 
that lies buried in its soil. 

If proofs are wanted they are not lacking. 
Professor Goupland in his latest book, the Future 
of India, has proposed economic instead of 
political demarcation of India. The natural 
division of India, he argues, for the purpose of 
economic development is by river basins. On a 
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markets in the whole province dosed for over a 
month. The people living in the granary of 
India had to beg for their daily wheat supply. 
The defiance was so' complete that the Govern'^ 
ment had to compromise. 

A United India means iliat Miisaimans will 
have to live in perpetual slavery to Hindu 
money-lenders. Hindu market-owners and Hindu 
industrialists. They refuse to l)c a willing victim 
of this Big Business conspiracy. 

Again, the tecent food Crisis focussed 
evcn'body's attention on the high price of wheat. 
There was great agitation against it, because 
high wlicat price meant profit for the Muslim 
wheat-growcr.s of the Punjab, ihit no one 
remembered that for the last foin- and half years 
llic CawnporCj Alnnedabad and Bombay ( loti) 
was being sold at ov< r lOfi {)ei cent, high ptolit^ 
which the Muslim win .u-growci had to bu\. 
Not all the proeee<ls of the wheal sale went to 
tiie Muslim enitivaioi — the nbif|uitoii*. Hinflji 
c.ojmnission agent anti mnehant who leally own- 
the m.iikets gets lion's .share of' .dl ]noi e< t!" 
but bundled pei ct-ut. of die thbulous wr.dlh 
made out ofeloth bo int-^. 'tiaisdii wrnt t«« th*' 
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Hindus. No wonder Hindu businessmen 
clamour for a united India. It suits them so 
'well. So lone: as the Pakistan area remains under 

o 

a Hindu Centre there is no hope of its ever 
’becoming industrialised. The Hindu business 
mao-nates tvill see to it that it remains a raw 

O 

material producing region for Ihci?- mills in 
Cawnpore, Alnw'dabacl and Bombay. 

Pakistan an Independent Economic Unit 

On the contrary if the Pakistan economy be 
separated from Plindu India, it is bound to 
flourish in its independence. Tiie potential 
economic self-sufiiciency of this area is under- 
■standablc when we consider a region of rivers, 
the Pakistan, can 'easily produce cheap' electric 
•energy and .industrialise the whole countryside 
and help digging up the untold mineral wealth 
that lies buried in its .soil. 

If proofs are wanted they are not lacking. 
Professor Goupland in his latest book, the Future 
of India, has proposed economic instead of 
political demarcation of India. The natural 
division of India, he argues, for the purpose of 
economic development is by river basins. On a 
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ri\’cr'basin basis, the Professor lias divided 
India into four regions, in two of wliich Plindus 
predominate and in two othei-s jMnsIiins. Tiie 
two Muslim regions are the Indus basin and 
basin of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra be- 
tween Bihar and the eastern frontier — die Delta. 
In suppoil of his contention, the Professor cites 
the example of the Tennessee Valley .Vuthority 
in the United States. 

most imprc-ssivc e.xampic," hewrites, “of 
what can bt' aclncvccl by Uirgc-scaic economic 
organisation has recently licen aflbidcd by the 
operation of (he 7'enne.ssec Valley Authority in 
the United Stall's. The 'Pcnncssec River rises 
An the xMleghany Mountains and flows for about 
900 miles till it joins the Ohio, fts basin covers 
an area of about 12,000 square mile's nuel 
includes parts of seven St.ale';. 'Phe elevaiiou of 
this area vtirie< from near sea h-ve! to 6,000 feet, 
and it< climate- ranges wielely between thest!!)- 
troj-jiral and temperate /onei. h lieli, 

imdev<;loj)i:d miner.d resources, and it r.-m *(! 0 \v 
aitmea a!! the erop- tliat are 'nown anywhete 
on the f/onlineni beteveeu Canad.'t ;inei tin* t udf 
nfMeiicf), })'!, !r): vt'fU'jf nrtK the TenutMt-r ^'nur: 
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nomously backward. lu population was re- 
latively small and its standard of living relative- 
ly low There was little industrial development, 
and the predominantly agricultural community 
was not only losing Hs more enterpnsmg 
members, who sought to better tlieir lot else- 
where but in its efforts to make a livmg it was 

fast destroying the meansof making it. 
with large families their energt- often sapped by 
malaria, their primitive methods of farming, 
Tei fotmd themselves perilously near the margin 

of subsist-enc€. o i 

Tliis grievous condition, 

*11 = vas remedied by establishing the 

e Vall'v Authority. “ It should be 
slid Resident Roosevelt (1933) in a 
™e’ to the Congress on its inauguration, 
” irith the broadest duty of planning lor ihe 

' * ' ,e ,-onservation and development o* 

proper use, -o Tennessee River 

the natural resourc 

1 • fnr the 2:enerai. social ano 

drainage basin lOt ^ _ 

economic wealth of the been 

The achievements of this projec. na.e be^. 

ihe acme „ 

summarised as ‘d ‘ comroiled bva syste 
Tennessee River has oeen c.- 
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of dams and reservoirs, holding liigh water 
of the rainy season and releasing and ‘ step]>ing * 
them down the valley in dry weather. Nine 
major dams have been built across the river, 
and eleven minor ones on the tributaries. Tlic 
reservoirs and lakes thus created cover an area 
of over 11.000 square mile.^. (2) A navigable 
channel at least nine feet deep is now availahhr 
for water transport from Knoxville to the Ohio — 
a distance of 648 mikT. (3) Power-stations have 
been installed at the dams, and the power is 
transmitted to public autliorities. private eom- 
panies and individuals over the whole area 
at a cheap rate. (•!) Tlie revival of agriculture 
and the prevention of erosing are combined 
in a long-term plati. eo\ering the establishment 
of research institulinnN and demonstration farms, 
the manufacture of iow-])need fertilisers, (he 
restoration of forest or grass in areas nnsuitalde 
lor arable cultivation, the cheeking f)f deiumd- 
ation by tervaeitig, damming attd jjianting, tlie 
intiorhirtion of new eiops and lite eneouratg'* 
jia'nt of dairying amt Uvr'ai.e!; indusuie. aiui 
of {-o-opevative oruattlsaiioti. attd ‘o lotth. 
'5‘ I'he iticifience oi inal.uia. uhiih vondu 
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Otherwise have been increased by the .mosquito- 
breeding facilities of the new lakes and reservoirs, 
has begun to decline as the result of an organised 
prc\’ciui\'^c campaign. (6) National parks have 
been marked out for recreation and preservation 
of wild-lifcj and h liday centres organised at the 
lakes." 

« . 

Within ten years the face of eartli was 

completely changed. If it is in the hands of 
its own people, the same can undoubtedly 
happen to Pakistan. But not otherwise. 

Professor Coupland finds further support 
for his contention that economic regional 
demarcation can solve India’s political problem 
in the “ interesting and original scheme of 
Regional delimitation conceived by a member 
of the Indian Civil Service (M. W. M. Yeats, 
-'C.I.E., Census Commissioner for India) whose 
responsibility for the decennial census of the 
Indian population has made him closely 
acquainted with the argunient on which it is 
built.” 

Yeats delimits Northern India on river-basin 
basis into three regions and leaves South India — 
a ‘‘ country of the Great Peninsula ” — as the 
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of dams and reservoirs, iioldinc: high ^va^^T 
of the rainy season and releasing and ‘ stepping ' 
them down tlie valley in dry weather. Nine 
major dams have been built across the river, 
and eleven minor ones on the tributaries. Tin* 
reservoirs and lakes thus created cover an area 
of over 11,000 sfjuarc mile.s. (2) A navigable 
channel at least innc feet deep is now available 
for water transport from Knoxville to the Ohio — 
a distance of 648 mile.s. (8) Power-station.< haw* 
been installed at the ilarns. and the powm* j.s 
transmitted to public authorities, private eom- 
jinnic's and individuals over the whole area 
at a eh<‘ap rale. (4) The revival of agriculture 
and the prevention of erosing are combined 
in a long-term plan, covering (he ('s(ai)iisitfnem 
ofTescarch institution', aufl demfiustralion farrm, 
the mamifaciure of low-priced fertilisers, the 
restoration of forest or gi’a.ss in areas uiisuitable 
fir arable cultivation, the rlreeking of cienuird- 
aiion by terTav'ing, riamming and planting, tire 
ill! lodiietioii of new ciop- arid die encouiage- 
uvni of d.aiiving arul Hvrsiot 1. indii-ti it-' and 
(it e<«-opcie.tive oigatri'ation, ami ‘o fmth. 
a dire iucidmee of m.d.uia, v, hiv h svouKi 
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Otherwise have been increased by the .mosquito- 
breeding facilities of the new lakes and icscn'oii>. 
has begun to decline as the result of an organised 
preveritive campaign. (6) National paiks h.uc 
been marked out for recreation and preset \atiOn 
of wild-life, and h liday centres organised at the 


lakes.” 

Within ten years the face of earth was 
completely changed. If it is in titc liands of 
its own people, the same can undoubtedly 
happen to Pakistan. But not otlicrwisc. 

Professor Coupland finds furllicr su])])ort 
for his contention that economic regional 
demarcation can solve India's political jiroblcm 
in the “interesting and original scheme of 
Regional delimitation conceived by a mcml)fT 
of the Indian Civil Service (M. IV. M. Yents, 
-‘C.I.E., Census Commissioner for India) who'^c 
responsibility for the decennial census of the 
Indian population has made him clo'-elv 

acquainted with the argurrient on ^vhich it h 
built.” 


Yeats delimits Northern India^^i 
basis into three regions and leaveg ' 
a “ country of the Great 
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fourth region. The ihrce regions in the Northern 
India are : (z) the Indus basin, stretching from 

Kashmir to Karaclii (corresponding in political 
terms to Pakistan) ; (?V) the basin of the Ganges 
and the Jamna between the Punjab and Bengal 
(corresponding to Hindustan) ; {in) tlic basin of 
the Gangc.s basin and the Brahmaputra between 
Bihar and the eastern frontier (corresponding to 
North-East India).*’ 

Yeats argues that “ regional division by 
ri\'er-basitis aurc^fiQiids uif/i trntiomir iirfds. .Mo.st 
of present-day India livc.s on its rivers. Many 
millions of il.s pee. pie depend direcliy, and 
many more indirectly, on irrigation : and ihf 
possibilities of economic welfau: for India largely 
depends on tin- proper use of its vast water- 
power. Hydro-clccirie install. iiimis will not 
only faeililatc industrial devedopment ; they 
will benefit the great majority of die ptamlation 
whieh must always gain its living from the stiil. 
Ciieiip eleiurieiiy ean do more than anything 
else to improve the work and welfure of the 
Indian villager. It would enable him t<> jnerr:; e 
the produrtivity of his land and to widen ilw 
uoe of hi- rlforis and interest'-, while thn eK-ip- 
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menls in electrical refrigeration would expand 
the -market for his produce.” 

We draw the pointed attention of our 
readers to Yeats’ following observation : “ The 

full utilisation, of the rivers demands a long- 
range plan which cannot be carried out within 
the separate areas or with the separate resources 
of provinces. The area of the plan, like that 
of the Tennessee Authority Valley, roughly 
corresponds ^vith the area of the river-basin. 
The Indus and its tributaries serve Kashmir, 
the Noith-West Frontier Province, the Punjab 
and Sind. The proper utilisation of these tvaters 
is a \ntal common interest of them all. ’ 


The above discussion conclusively proves 
th^ the contention that economically Pakistan 
wil be hopelessly weak is totally v/rong and 
baseless. Rather looking at the economics of 
Pakistan, v/ith the background, ni^zly, that the 
people v/ho cherisn the guc-i oi. j. <:.kiitan so 
passionately v/iil not rest content until they 
have done all and gr.en the.a be-:. 5.0 .ina^-.e 
their homeland prosperous anc nappt, ana 
secondlv; the international co-Overii^.on .v 
must come forth LOii-O — c--* — o. o— i. 
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interest of llic undeveloped region conceriicd but 
equally in the interest of pence, progress .ukI 
civilisation of the world, it is not at all a faiua^v 
to say that within ten years the area of Pakistan 
will have undergone as revolutionary a change 
as the Tennessee River Basin has in the United 
States. 

Sind’s Example 

Tiiat Pakistan in separation will fiomUh 
beyond otu- pn-si-nt estimate ean be further 
illustratefl by the e.xaniple of Sintl. I'he prtJvinec 
has been a])le to pay baek (he huge rlebi 
of 24 cotre.-; which it owed to the Centre on 
account ol' the Sukkur Barrage wiihiit eiglit 
years of its .‘-eparaaion fonn Boinliav and ;-ev'-n 
years of jnoviiu ial autononu . alihontih Sir 
Otto Niemever amieipaied dial it would take 
at lea^t -10 years to pav it off., “Sind," it i- 
the elaiin of it^ pK'-ent R»‘venue Mitiiaer, 
Khan Balsafiuf .M A Khuio, “ i', no hnefci .i 
(i( licit piovinee. .. Ii h;i^ a. bright hmiH-. 
and, aiihough a MUall pio\intc. the eon tnir t! >u 
of the U’ppet attd Lov.*ci Steal B.uia'^c , whicfi 
ate ttCendeti to hr ta.Lrn in Imnd **! ei ,»ib t 
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the termination of ^var, and, it is expected, be 
completed in about 10 years’ time, will be 
one of the richest provinces. Almost all the land 
that is fit to be' cultivated will be used, and 
this will bring iri general prosperity of the 
province.” 

This is a true picture of the future of 
Pakistan. But to remain hitched on to the 
star of Hindu India is suicidal for the economy 
of Pakistan. The alternative to Pakistan will 
be an unrelieved Hindu economic domination. 

Bombay 'Plan 

The aims of Hindu capitalism have now 
further crystallised in the so-called rnuch 
publicised Bombay Plan. It is the child of the 
Birla-Tata combine. It has further accentuated 
Muslim ' opposition to a Hindu' United India. 
The plan answers the worst fears which 
Miislirns have for long entertained. It visualises 
a ‘‘ temporary eclipse of individual liberty and 
freedom of enterprise.” We put it to the British 
^nti Congress politicians who swear by the 
titmost autonomy and residuary powers for 
provinces whether autonomy fits in this picture 
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of an absolute authoritarian coiitrol—for lonq 
the dream of Big Hindu Business ? 

Commenting on the Plan, ilic London 
Ecommisf says : . Tlie plaids politieid 

implications arc plain enough. Its antlmr.s ili<*rn- 
sclvcs envisage rigorous Government control of 
practically cvciy aspect ofcTonomic lifcj (ftnpo- 
rary eclipse of individual libeity and freedom of 
enterprise and they postulate a eetural direct- 
ing authority enjoying sunicietu popular supivnl 
and the rcqtii^itc pow'crs. '//such a fnograinme 
liecomcs the now Congress policy, ihe politictd 
question become.s whctiier nationui planning 
such as hitherto .se^m otiK' in Cit^ntiany and 
Russia is either possible in Iiuiii or desired 
by Indians.*’ 

Tile F.tunvmi'^t rap- tbis atialvsis v/iih the 
assertiosi : “ 4’isr i^-ne cc:o'fi t<» he one of 

imtiotitii iitciependeiu e .-ad ■ !{nnoer..{ie feredom 
— dm naliojudn a isid d ig.in -.md ir Cinne. «>!»«' 


I ! j*. Dili .1 -')»„•) f ‘ i}" ]{ !- tie ( Niri' I ’ ' |i ?!:* • 

f !i»n..n i'"- Ij-w’-e.r” .nr ; i» jtfit -iL Ifr-? [j a {,->4';-*. 

fl.’- Xi i;‘, ie , { l!V /- tt'te'. 0‘r. C;. A"’ - s 

ir'seti <>t tti- 1 1 ni''}*- Suw J t .^,.5%,-^, * {>•, 
Orr' /' Ma frn.e.ta f'fOtfb ‘'I’ruig H-. ■![ -r ; e ' 
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bf State planning of the most authoritarian 
kind.’’ Provincial A.utonomy indeed ! 

further : “ By increasing Indian industrial- 
isation the war has increased the political 

’strength of Indian industrialists who have some 
influence on the present Viceroy’s Council 
where the old-style nationalist politicians of the 
Congress and the Muslim League by their own 
refusal have not. Suddenly it seems that Indian 
nationalism may aim not at some form of 
democracy fitted to India’s peculiar needs and 
circumstances but State capitalism at a bound. 
The parallel of China where die fervent and 
popular nationalist movement has icmporarili' 
resulted in control of a financial dvnastv wiih 
maladministration and acute economic difficul- 


ties among the masses of the pr-jplc and a sicu: 
and wary Communist fringe is apt but not ver 
encouraging.” 

For Musalmans it is not r^e^e]^• 
saying that this is “ noi ver/ encouraging " 
the contrary, it is a manerof life and aca ‘ 
them. Capitalism is bad enough an"‘d'' ' ' 

the Bania Gapitausm ioniit on tnr - 


ignorance of the 
supported by the s: 
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will be the worst fascism the world lias ever sect). 
Muslims propose to resist it by whatexTr mcatss 
that arc* available to them. 

Clarification 

One point, however, be made rlrar. 
Muslims arc not opposed to planning as Midi. 
In fact, without some kind of planning Pakisnm 
cannot make any headway ((» industrialisation 
and prosperity. Tiic snag Muslims deieei in any 
planning done from tlic heiglits of a L’nited 
India Centre is that all such phuniing will relleei 
the mentality of Hindu /.vntw majority. 'I'lie^i* 
H'indn plans will jtrocecd- -as you can see it 
from the Bombay Plan from Hindu eoma pt * 
of economy and Hindu thought f)f ntnmee. 
IMuslim planning will be on a toially dilfurnt 
Ijasis. .And wifli a Ilinfln (’.'-ntre, Mudiuo eatt 
never !)e fre*' to plan thrir ridiioniv aoioniinu 
(O their own l^glu^. Ativom* who a^^f‘lt^ fh.it it 
is th-eeive,', Mu .dni-OH in vain. 11 th.- te 

can }}'• no {’.q)ita}i'.t Repnl>li<' in a Cftnunuth .) 
Ru oia ami if ther<* san be no I ionntnnh i! St.ite 
in the Capitalist Hnite<i States, t!je;r < att hr tm 
l‘-{anhr Paki^aan under a Hindu I hated Indikn 
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Muslim Economics under Hindu Centre . 

The picture of Muslim ' economics under, a 
Hindu India will be dismal indeed. Even under 
the present circumstances — ^.which are bound 
to be aggravated under a United India to- 
morrow — the economic position of a Musalman 
is hopeless. lie has to compete with a Hindu 
of totally different concept of life and 
practices in trade. For example, if a Hindu 
tradesman earns hundred rupees he is bound to 
save at least seventy of them. A similarly situ- 
ated Muslim can save only about twenty. This 
progressively leads to the gulf which divides ^ 
Hindu tradesman controlling markets, from a 
Muslim entirely at his mercy. The only way a 
Muslim tradesman can compete with a Hindu is 
to' beat him On his own grounds, that is to say, 
live miserly, accept interest and, eniploy all other 
dirty tricks of the trade. In other words, a 
Muslim is obliged to bid good-bye to his innate 
notion of life and accept those of his Hindu 
competitor. Subjugation can mean nothing else. 

It is pertinent here to refer to the Indians’ 
position in South Africa. Much has been said 
S-boilt the Union Government’s discrimination 
against Indians. There is, no doubt that the 
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Union Government is motivated i>y racial ron- 
sidcrations but wc‘ caniiot ignore t lie economic 
factor. \Vith tlieir increasing populatiotn their 
low standard of living and their genius for 
hoarding, Indians do constitute a thnrat to the 
European social life. The only v/ay to meet tlu: 
danger — ^^ince they are, unlike IiHiian IvIusUms, 
in authority — is the demarcation f)!' zones and 
imposition of restriction oti Indian expansion, 
Wc can — and should — legit ima.tcly objt'et to 
white imperialism but we eamiot eoeree auyone 
to change tlieir way of life atid lower liieir 
*' >.standard of living. 


Change of Prc.sent Economic System 

Mnsalmaiis do noi ask lin Paki'-tan merely 
to elfert transfei enre a?nhont\ form ihe 
Jhi{i>h U> MtisHcu liandN. but {uinuoilv with a 
view to enfojt’iinf Islamic piitu iples in this kom 
wiiieli will lisst ol a!! lilieiatr Mtoahicm*, idmi 
she lyr.umy of tiu- pir-aan e<-.>num!« jy-ar-tii, 

1 hiflrr due pse’fMU *yst'-tu Mu’liitl- iuivt: ?{;»' 

I i:oice * if bein'/ t itf/a «'>mp!rEfIy w<'p! » h',m 


beibre *he inundatiun nl nirulu mones <a a? * < pt 
1 linccas* ov. n pia< t/'c manih' -jly an.fi'l'.lami* 
to tin*!! • otCsp!»‘*f mmn! tuin.-.O'-u Iti Ifrki la-f! 
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IVEusalmans will not be obliged to conform to 
other peoples’ standard ; they shall instead set 
up a standard of their own. That standard of 
life, in its-'cconomic aspect, means death to all 
manners of hoarding and accumulation of wealth. 
Musalmans are bound to prosper under it, 
because" it will govern the life of them all. 

Pakistan holds out for Musalmans the only 
chance to reduce their ideals to actuality. Even 
the throne of India will not induce them to 
compromise in their stand. This is the Muslim 
mood today. 

Summary 

We might now summarise our discussion on 
the economic aspect of Pakistan as follo'ws ; (1) 
The economics ’ of Pakistan — as no other 
country’s — cannot be isolated from the rest of 
the world. Interdependence is the watch-word 
now. (2) If Pakistan has not been so far 
industrialised it is due to the British policy. 
Pres'ent unindustrialised state of the Pakistan 
areas cannot, therefore, be an argument for its 
incapacity for future industrialisation. (3) On tlie 
contrary, the industrial potentialities of Pakistan 
are immense. (4) Agriculturally, Pakistan is 
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already known as llic granary of India. With 
scientific development it might well beconn' the 
granary of lh(' ^v^rl{I. ’’rite nninf(irs{riali''ed 

state of Pakistan is in no .'^mall tnensurc <hie to 
Hindu businc.ss magnates' relnctanre t{y indus* 
trialisc Mii.slim region'^. 'Ibey want the industries 
fo be entirely eonccnirateti in tiieir own areas. 
(6) Like Hitler, Hindus want to keep Pakistan 
areas as merely raw-material producing region > 
and so comjilciely at iltcir m*Tf'\. Under a 
Hindu Cejitrc. Pakistan can never bfeome 
industrialised. (7) Pakistan U an imi<-pen(lent 
economie unit. Professor C'onpkiml suggest-, 
that India be rlivifltd into lour rttgions on e<-on- 
ontie. basis - tha.i i*-, on livei-b.oin ba'-is- -two of' 
wltieh. nanady, rlu’ liulu- and Drita basin-- 
rorre.spoftditig to the iiorth“Wi‘-.t ami uordi-ea't 
Mudim '/'■jnes, will be Muslini and two Hisuin, 
Profe-sor 0)a|)lu\d eitr-, du- t'orcel'ed ee.ta.ipte of 
'r<’nne X'aliey Aiuhotiiy in the UntO'd .Statr- 
a', to hov.' !)V nvan-. of <'<fn-frtt<alrni (nf (kusa- attd 
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independent economic units. (8) The Bombay 
Plan fully brings out that Hindus aim at an 
'authoritarian’ rule which envisages “ eclipse of 
mdividual liberty an-d freedom of enterprise ” 
and which while in its economic aspect means 
that economic planning of India will proceed 
from the Hindu business stand-point and for its 
beneht and so against Muslim interests, in its 
political aspect it means tliat there can be no 
room for any provincial autonomy. (9) Under 
•a Hindu Gerttre — with plans like the Bombay 
one — Muslims will be obliged to live under the 
Hindu system of economics. Pakistan aims at 
liberating Musalmans from the very economic 
system that prevails today and substitute it by 
one conforming to Islamic notions of economic 
life. (10) And lastly, the all-round material 
progress of India lies in the decentralisation of 
economic command. Evepy zone must be free 
to develop, as its peoples like it, because they 
alone have the best interests. of that zone at heart 
and they alone can give the best of their efforts 
to its prosperity. Otherwise one zone will be the 
field of “ gainful employment ” for the people of 
the other zone, which in present circumstances 
means the dictatorship of Hindu business. 
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Unhindered by oiit.'-ide interests Pakistaii 
will not take long to become happy and pros- 
perous and even economically tin- envy of 
Hindustan. This, however, cannot be taken lo 
mean that Pakistan will reject co-oper.uicm witii 
Hindustan. Once free to fasinon their own hie. 
econoniieally, politically and socially, Muslims 
will ask n>r — and give to — wiiatevn' lielp tin \ 
can get frojn Hindu India and Far bevond. Here 
agaiti we (Unphaticaily ‘-tat*- that tin IrncgT ( art 
tin; world economy be tlividtal. IF we-\vant pe.aee. 
But co-opeiation mu^t be on n^’-pcf table ba iv, 
Monoj’iolies cannot be tolerated. On ihi'- point 
Muslims may be well-depended on lua to give in. 


Defence Position of Pakist.an 

The Cjne.''(ion ol' dfieiice «rl .i eoutUri 
<h'pi-nfis i>n two Factoi.^ : its Inan-p^ce.'e{■ am! io 
er'onnmit pf ration, irut liid'ore we attempt -O'. 
anaiyd f>F P.iki'tan’*' po'^uion in tUi' u p' t t, u«- 
v,'oult! *'.iy that deft-ut-e .igairr i no jongej an 
isolatta! tprestso:! Fe dllierent f faint; ie !»> ob.e. 
Like etfusondts it rmnt hr ta« klrd joimlv. And 


v,-»» Isop- if . i' t.nl.lei! josatb. . 

t[te' don /ft d/’ieni e ■i'dlf b'- ,;ut>aa.!tfCalb. -oL 
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^On this point Louis Fischer’s retort to a 
British General who asked him if a free India 
could defend herself was very apt. He answered : 

But can a free England ? ” Further elaborating 
his reply he said : What nation now-a-days 

can defend itself single-handed ? Not England, 
nor France or Italy or Russia. If only those 
countries are without outside aid, there^willbe 
very few, if any, free countries. So that the 
'General’s question should have been whether 
■after this war an international organisation will 
be set up which will defend free India and free 
France and free America and free England and 
free Rumania and all free counti'ies against all 
aggressors. The mounting destructive power qf 
armaments will make the future of all of us 
more and more depend on measures of interna- 
tional security. In. the air age, national 
independence becomes merely synonymous with 
international collaboration for peace.” 

That is the whole truth. No country can 
stand alone now, economically or defensively. 
But if we were really to put the ability to defend 
itself against aggression as a qualification for 
independence, who can assert India can defend.^ 
herself alone against ^aggr" 
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(111 ihis point Lotiis 1 'isrlu‘r's retort m ;t 
British Gc'nrral who asked Itini if a free India 
ronld defend iierselfwas very apt . i Ic answen-d : 
'' But ran a free Knitland I'nrther el.'diorating 
his replv he said : " What nation now-a-days 

ean defend itself sin'Bc-ltanded ? Not England, 
nor France tn' Italy or kuvsia. If only those 
countries are without out'^ide aid. titere \vill be 
vcr\- few, if any, free eutintries. So that the 
nenerafs rjnesticui slionld have been w'hctiicr 
lifter tlii'^'- war an initanalional f>rganisation will 
be set up which \vill rlefeml frett Jjtdia and fre(‘ 
Prance and free .\ineriea and fret' Paigland and 


free Rumania and all free countries against ;dl 
aggressors. 'Die mounting destructive power of 
armaments will make the future of all of” us 


more and more depend on measures of interna- 
tional security. In the air age., national 
independence becomes merely synonymous with 
international collaboration for peace.” 

That is the whole truth. No country can 
stand alone now, economically or defensively. 
But if we were really to put the ability to defend 
itself against aggression as a qualification for 
independence, who can assert India can defend 
herself alone against all manners of aggression ? 
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it will farther mean that all the countries whicli 
went down before the hordes of Hitler must hr- 
disqualified fg^r independence. On liiat score 
not even Great Britain, nor even the miifitty 
United States of America rari lay anv ehiint u> 
indcpcndcnrc. Let us iherefitre ,i;rasf) the {act 
that the world today is interdq)cndetU. Ail will 
play (heir part, but jointly. And in such a woiifl 
picture Pakistan is quite willing to (’•■••enpy her 
rittlufui pi:ua\ 

Pakistan Stronger than Hindustan 

But answi'rinu the orijertion rai'-tvl in da* 
jarring sirain th<‘ Paki't.ui will ma hr able lo do 
tlii.s and do ) ir,u. it may ilit corifidrucc Jjr 
as.sertcd th;il defensively Pakist.m %viH be beUtn 
off ih'an HindiiMuu for a variety of rea-^un , 
laniinerafing some of them : Pakisj.nt will 

not ha\i' (he Aortii-Wea }'M»ntifT pro!>!rm a 
huucMun ofnnuiry <‘':p< ndefl on rhat aeromu- 
It will beat peace with tlie neiehlcniiny .Mtelim 
Slate.. (/; h' m.m-p'nver Will not h.- v.;ra 'd i>:i 
d»'fettding die long ’aictHie- oi Hnei$s fs,<h. >. 
ctiastN. 'C’i li^ ni,'!!i-po>v/ r will t>.* hr i Ha - :oei 
its a!3‘otsda.n'''-. {’he lanaai Mn h’n dih-’; 
til'- h u kbone of Indiut .\*fuv v ill In- .i\ ->!- 
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able to enter the service of Islam. (Hindustan 
will take some time to engender in its soldiers 
quite the same spirit that a Muslim displays on 
battle-fields.) That spirit is the result of centuries 
of tradition. And due to the permanent clim- 
atic conditions and other considerations it will 
be well-nigh impossible for Hindustan to 
produce the fine physical stature of Pakistani 
soldier; and {d) Pakistan’s economy will be 
reasonably strong to equip its soldiers \vell. 

To be sure Pakistan has nothing to fear 
on this score and may be counted upon to give 
a good account of itself when called upon to 
meet any aggression, an eventuality which can 
be— and must be — avoided if only world leaders 
join hands in hammering out an agreed policy. 

Thus economically, defensively, and 
administratively there is nothing that makes 
Pakistan impracticable. On the contrary, it is a 
hard practical proposition and to Musalmans 
their destiny. 



CHAPTER VII 


Status of Muslim League 

The demand of Pakistan is put fortii hy 
the All-India Muslim i.eague on behalf of tht- 
Indian Musalmans. Hitidu hnulcrsliip, opposed 
to Pakistan, disputes the Muslim L(\'igue\s right 
to represent Musalmans and hopes })y s<i tlr.irsg 
to combat the. scheme of Ikikistan. It i.s there- 
fore worth whih.‘ to encpiirc' into the sttttus of 
the Muslim J-cagt!c. 

'J'iie Muslim I.c'ague elaiins th;U its pi.i- 
•: gramme for the titiainineni of I’akistati emiiodie-. 
tiic will of the people. J in' Le.H!tu‘'s elaitn to 
represent the .sentiments of Mtoadnians efniM 
liavc hi'en contested some ye.ir-> .ego uhets 
Pakistan was not adorju-d as it-. (‘rr<s-|, ieJi 
impartial observ'er-. i'an tto jongei dcmbi ir uo.v, 
Pakistan ha-- jiiade Musiitt! l.ea’.atf- the loe.ste i 
tribune of Mledim \oi<’r -ilHe thr fall of thei* 
lanjnre. dite iinmeu-.*' t-nlhu/aean that tie- 
iuoagtie has .nou-ed amo'.!;- .Mu-, tlraate. f»y ii 


goa.i id.’ Paki*-tao smt-i-' '-''od! I.- . uti 
ho.t iha-t eseu thf‘-e iti-hvttio.il Mi; 


J t » Ml t ! - " 
ii,U4 4 > 
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do not on personal grounds join it, dare not 
come before the Muslim public with any 
programme other than the right of self-determin- 
ation for Musalmans. 

In the constitutional field, the Muslim 
League has captured almost all the by-elections 
in Muslim constituencies after the 1936 general 
elections for the Provincial Legislatures. More- 
over all Muslim Ministers in the Muslim majority 
provinces believe in the creed of Pakistan. 

But the most important and decisive step 
which the Muslim League has taken to vindicate 
its hold on the Musalmans is its clear announce- 
ment that on the issue of Pakistan it would 
abide by ‘‘ the verdict of the Muslim plebiscite.” 
Thus the opponents of Pakistan — British and 
Hindus — have only to arrange for a plebiscite to 
decide the issue finally. Nothing could be more 
honest and above board. 

Boundaries of Pakistan 

The demand of Pakistan raises two questions 
which Muslim League as the party which speaks 
for Musalmans has to answer. Firstly : What 
will be the geographical boundaries of Pakistan ; 
the Muslim League lays its claim to territories 
wherein Muslims preponderate. It does not 
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hold the ■ present provincial boundai-ies to 
be sacrosanct or unahcrable. On this point 
League's Lahore Resolution-- jjopniarly known 
as the Pakistan Resolution — is quite rlca.r. 
While asking for the geographically contiguous 
Muslim areas iti the north-east and north-west 
10 be grouped together to fortn indeprrtthuH 
Muslim States, it definitely sulijeets stieh a 
demarcation of areas to ‘such t<*nit(trial readiu'-s- 
ments as may be ncces<^ary.’ 'i'hus tlu* deirrtnitw 
ation of the Pakistan boundaries is att open 
question wlticii when the print iph‘ of Paki'-ta.u h 
concecicti, can easily he emrustetl to a J.)elit!u- 
talion Cotnmis'.iou. 

Minorities in Pakistan 

Set ojicily : What will he Uu* podtiou of 
non-Mieliin ininoritiei in (hr P.ikiuatt / {her 
tlie Musion Li-.tgiie e.inc«*dr^ t!i,- . utie i igiu to 
ntMi-Mu'htuN in P.iktsi.ui which it .I'k. fiu 
Mn<Un} n^tnontit•^ tit Hindua.tn. The , m>' 
Lahore Rtooluciota -^ay, ; ’* riia.t atle(|tia?'% 

etfeciivr aufl inatnla'au). -alrguauL iiouM \jr 
sperificaliy pi o\'.d'ni in jis-' t ojc tioition gn 
sninoride^ in dw <■ P.ikiaao' tinit', am! ie. thr 
trgioil . Joj the pO'O i t{>>a ot jfa' t <-‘.£-,’io;i t aliul.'-h 
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economic, political, administrative and otiicr 
rights atid interests in c{msuUation ^v'ith them 
and in otUcr parts of India, wlu're Musalmans 
arc in minority adccjiialc, en'ective and mand- 
atory safeguards shall be spccincally jtrovided 
in the cotistitulion for thetn and other miitoritics 
for the protection of their religious, cultural, 
economic, poiltical, administraliv.* and other 
rights and interests in consultation with llnan. 

Sikh Position 

One point which is poscrl for clariliraiion 
the position of Sikiis. Sikhs claim to be a 
distinct people and as such consider themselves 
entitled to the right of self-determination. Now 
the right of self-determination requires two 
conditions to be fulfilled, before it can be realised. 
That the people claiming it must be large 
enough in number and occatpy large enough an 
area to be converted into independent suites. 
Muslim demand for the right of sclf-dclcrmin- . 
ation is strong on the scoi'c df these very two 
fJoirits. Sikhs in the Punjab dd not fulfil either 
of these co iditioris; They are not rriorc lhail 
14 per cent of the popiiialion — m many Hindu 
Provinces Muslims arc more numerous than Sikhs 
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in the Punjab— nor arc they in an ab'olutf 
majority in any district of tin* Punjab, d'hr' 
right of .^clf-dciennination cannot invciaitnrd in 
disregard to thc<c two cr>ndition’i. Notwith- 
standing this, tj)c Jh-esident of the AIMndi.i 
Muslim League liU' given tfietn the a.sMiratiee 
that whatever measures Sildis propoc to ad: ibi 
the j)rotection of tiieir rnitnre. would be lakon. 

Yet aiKJther im])ortani pottu mav he eSanfu’d 
here. 7’ije detnaiul of Pa.ki>-!an i- te-ing 
made not primarily to so|v<' 1 iisn 

rjue'stion imt to giv«' the MM>Iim^ their f^ine. 
I’ite ‘•<‘parate n.itionliood demand-; ^'-p.uafe 
.''laie.hood. Pak'wtan is ptim.iriiy to .irhie%'(' tiiat 
end. Ihu siinnlt.ineoU'iK’ the scheme etr. usn- 
scriite*' ilv pi ('-out va -t piopoi cifviis .if t!?-’ 

} littdu-.Muslim qufstioa, in that, it lem >•.■< . I'ar 
very hone of rontention, f>f who '.}a>ui(i tale 
wh(»m. One<' tin* Mndint- ect shf-ir Paki fan, 
Hiiulu-Mndim rpioainn wili dwindle flm 
gcfieral fpienion *4* itie--- \s*hif,h 

all til ' Woi Id «w<a fo tn 'I f » fnifjot if y qn^ tio;? 
niight Well b'- (-not) {e*l 'O ."Oj ffitf-t it ! ' !• '.'ud 

tribuii ti. *rha- Mn hni «t>nton'Jo!» j tii 0 r: i 
doulf tai'.'.oeiii tn II, a Ice, ut du-v ,‘, 0 ' 
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they arc ready to submit tlicmsclvcs to Hindu 

4 

rule and abide by Ihc decisions of international 
tribunal, if any constituted for the purpose, but 
in Pakistan they arc tlic paramount nation and 
liavc the incontestable riglit to rule according to 
their light. 
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iisretjard to tlic'^c two conditions. Xotwltii' 
tanding- this, ilic President of tlte .\il-India 
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llicy arc ready lo siiliniil themselves to Hindu 
rule and abide by the ekdshns of international 
inbunal. .( any constituted for the purpose, but 

in lakisian they arc the paramount nation and 

liave ilie inconlcslablc right to rule according to 
their liijht. ® 



■ CHAPTKR \‘U1 
COXCfX’SIOX 


British Declarations 

\Vc would Cf'uK'hidc thi'^ honl: tm a lu'o'f 
review of ihc prc'scni politiral dtuaiion. 

On tijr rommrni'cmrru of tivf War, thf 
Hritidi (iovernnn-nt adopiwd dir atdiuiir ehar 
no rnnstiJutionai cli.uun'' rriuld i)r !nfr.HU..'-d 
in ilir inidsJ o{ tlir waa. On brhalf nf fli‘ 
Oo\f'i nrnent, tlir \'ir<Toy *>{' India 
m-ulr a de.'huation in A rniM 19 in diat if 

is rif'ar that 17;//*/ v/’nnj shr ( .■'MuiUfnrA'r.dd! 


j^ruyarcil in a sirnirdr rnr t-N tami » !■, ntu uur in 
w'nisii fund imrata.i 1 'iUsttiui ’.>n.d i 'U- tan b' 
d •at''!'.'rh' If iiU’rcl.” 'H>i tirvd fitas 
a'urraJilf tin Mu'um!; lAM-'Of tvlu! Is h-l 
alrr-ulv a. la-d ihr Brifi ti OMVr-; nrnrnf ilfu if • 
unviluna in tlu’ nnti 'd' tiir ^v.ts h v-.riM 
prr|iui'4r an. I |)!-'-jndi> fhr i Ur- *4' I'ab: t rs, 

1 isr ikjti lA i>»vrt iU'V'ut wru , , |): -p'urel , 
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dements in India's national life in order to 
devise the framework of llic new €01151111111011.” 
But this was subject to the condition that the 
British Govcrnmcni "... could not contem- 
plate transfer of their present responsibilities 
for the peace and welfare ol India to any 
system of government whose authority is directly 
denied by large and powerful elements in India's 
national life. Nor could they be parlies to the 
coercion of such elements into submission to 
slich a government.*' 

Thus the position was that {a) llicrc could 
be no constitutional changes in the midst of the 
war, {b) a representative body would be set up 
to ‘ devise the framework of the new constitution ’ 
immediately after the war, and (c) such a 
constitution could not be forced on ‘ large and 
powerful elements in India’s national life ’ with- 
out their willingness to accept it. 

These declarations did not contemplate the 
acceptance of the Muslim League demand of 
Pakistan, but so far as they went not to ‘ prejudge 
^nd prejudice the issue of Pakistan ’ the Muslim 
Teague was well content not to press Ihc demand 
during the war but fight for it i’ 
after the cessation of the war. 
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Breach of Trust 

Tills position, liowcver, did not last long-. 
The ‘ truce ' desired by the League and demand- 
ed by the British Government has been broken. 
The Congress propaganda on tiic one hand, and 
the British Government's desire to apjicasc the 
Congress on the otlier, has made ilic Britisii 
statesmen in Britain and India come out witli 
declarations like ‘ Geographically India is om; ' 
and ^You can’t alter geography’. This is to 
take up the position that a United India is tlic 
aim of the British Government. Thus unmis- 
takably tlic Muslim League demand of Pakistan 
stands prejudiced and prejudged. 

Such a position could not be tolerated l)y 
the Muslim League. And at its Delhi Session in 
1934 it clearly c.xpre.ssed its fears that the 
speeches and statemems made by rc.sponsibir 
British statesmen both in England and India 
lead to the conviction that not only the dednra- 
lion as' was a«kcd for- -acceptance of Pakistan™ 
will not be fortiirtmnng but that some kind ni' 
Federal Conslitniion is under cnmrtT?piati(m.'’ 

Post-War Plans 

Another aspect of the activities of tlu’ Briti'h 
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Government in Britain and India which not 
only deepens this suspicion but definitely outlines 
the British design for the future of India is the 
preparation of the so-called post-war plans. 
These plans cover the entire national life in 
matters such as economics, communications, 
education, and agriculture, etc. All these plans 
proceed from the assumption that* a strong 
aentre will preside over their being worked out 
into concrete shapes. 

Bor example, wc take the Education Plan. 
This plan has already passed all the stages of 
drafting and approval (by the Reconstruction 
Sub-Committee of the Executive Council presid- 
ed over by the Viceroy — its Deputy Chairman 
being the Mahasabha industrial magnate of the 
Birla-Tata school of thought, namely, Sir Jawg^la 
Prasad Srivastava). 

This post-war education plan aims at the 
^ tightening of control over universities from the 
Centre.’ It further contemplates the ‘ creation of 

authority which could co-ordinate university 
education in the interest of the country as a 
whole.’ This authority is to be constituted on 
the model of the Universities Grants Committee 
of the United Kingdom. Under it every pro- 
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vincial government will be required to consult 
before making any grant to a university for any 
substantial development. Mark the tliin edge 
of the administrative and financial aspect of tlic 
plan with which we arc at the moment concerned. 

United India 

TJiis is the new picture of relationship 
between the provincial governments and the 
Centre. The contrast will be thrown in full 
relief when wc consider that Education was a 
provincial subject since the days of ilic Govern- 
ment of India Art, 1919. The spiiere of provincial 
, control was subsequently further widened by the 
‘Autonomy’ granted under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 — Education as before remain- 
ing the provinces' exclusive prese.rv('. A'ow under 
the^^new dispensation envisaged by this PosI-^Var 
Education Plan, even cdueailon is to be centra- 
lised, thus scrapping whatever autonomy the 
provinces now enjoy. In otlicr words, ilie future 
constitution, tliough not yet eonstitmionaliy 
fi amed, nevertheless promises a Centre sirontter 
than even the present strong liuneuieratir CVnirr 
which few Governnient.s in the world can cpiite 
compare in its anthoritarian control, atui which 
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Muslims rightly consider' to be against their 
interests. 


Present Position of League 

Now, how is this to be reconciled with the 

oft-repeated statement that short of secession 

provinces must be vested withthefullestautonomy 

along with the mythical ‘ residuary pov/crs ? ’ 

Isn’t it pardonable if one wonders as to v/hat is 

really the intention of the British Government? 

On the one hand they pioasiy assert that they 

‘ would not be parties to the coercion of such 

(non-acceding) elements into sobmir.rion to such 

government ’ " and that * . , ril h clear that (he 

moment -when the Con:rnon.7/r:^r.lf,h is engaged in a 

struggle for existence is not one in syhich femda' 

mental constitu'ior.ai nsues ca.n be doci'^/eiv 

/ 

resolved’ and further that the pro'/ins/r; v/ifl ha'/e 
the right not to accede to tee Indian G'nion h/, 
Cripps Propctai.S; y/hicr; the Vi^yaoy recenc’v 
announced in the Legisiardve 
on the other hanch in a'/t 
subjects like Isdc'n.r ion v/hief, ha'/e Icn'-^ 
the exclu'.i’/e cre'crr-; c; s^tovineiti 'jt/u-rr ^ 
are h.eir;2 taken oser lev the 


■ ^ r • ^ t 


cra/eaan ^"/e- 

r > r / a 


expo; 


J r- '' <( p 
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declarations. ^Vhat arc the Miisalmans to 
understand by these mancciivrings ? Nothing 
else but that there arc two mctliods to achiex’c 
an end. Either you declare it and work towards 
itj or you work to^vards it and do not .say any- 
thing about the end you have in mind. Tiie 
British Government is adopting the .second 
method of taking stealthy" steps towards a 
United India, 

Other plans proceed from the same l3asi.s of 
a strong Centre. But these post-war plans can- 
not deceive Musahnans who know they are 
intended to militate against their objective of a 
ate independent Muslim India. Naturally 
' limans can only take th-^m as a challenge to 
^ akistan. 

Muslim Resolve to Achieve Pakistan 

Wc do not \vaiit to suggest our.selves what 
attitude Mu.salmans will adopt to this ciiallengf. 
Wc w'Oiild much rather let their authnrltalivj' 

’^Govcmincnt'.s privity in ihv m.Tttcr has herornc qviitf 
clear from its choice of Sir Artieshir Dalai — one of llsr 
sponsors of the Bombay Plan —as member in chan;e G 
Post-War Planning Department in Vicctoy’s 
Council. 
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organisation speak. Expressing its fears that 
some kind of Federation was to be imposed* the 
1943 Delhi Session of the All-India Muslim 
League warned 

“ the British Government in all earnestness 
that the imposition of such a constitution will be 
resisted by Muslim India with all its might,' 
Which will inevitably result in strife^ bloodshed 
and misery, the responsibility for which will rest 
, on British Government alone.” 

From Musalmans, the Resolution makes the 
demand of 

“ untiring efforts, willing sacrifice and grim 
determination to acquire the strength requisite 
to such an undertaking ” (of achieving Pakistan). 

Judging from the unmistakable determiiW 
ation of Musalmans for the achievement of 
Pakistan — a feeling we have been at pains to 
analyse in previous chapters — we bear unquali- 
fied testimony to the fact that Musalmans are 
resolved to suffer for their ideaL 
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APPENDIX 

All-India Muslim League’s 
Lahore Resolution of 1940 

(L) While approving and endorsing the 
action taken by the Council and the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League, as 
indicated in their resolution dated the 27th of 
August, 17th and 18th of September and 22nd 
of October, 1939, and 3rd February, 1940, on the 
constitutional issue, this Session of the All-India 
Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the 
scheme of federation embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, is totally unsuited t6, 
and unworkable in, the peculiar conditions of 
this country and is altogether unacceptable to 
Muslim India. 

(2) It further records its emphatic view 
that while the declaration dated the 18th of 
October, 1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government is reassuring in so far 
as it declares that the policy and plan on which 
the Government of India Act, 1935, is based will 
.be reconsidered in consultation with the various 
parties, interests and communities in India, 
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Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
whole constitutional plan is reconsidered dc nnvr, 
and that no revised plan would be acceptaidc to 
the Muslims unless it is framed with tiicir 
approval and consent, 

(3) Resolved that it is the considered I'ieiv of 
this Session of the All-India Muslim 
League that no constitutional fdan u.-nnld 
be li'orkahh in this rountrj or aceeg table 
to Muslims unless it is designed on the 
following basic principle, ^•iz., that 
geogTaphically contiguous units are de- 
marcated into regions which should be so 
constituted, with such territorial lend- 
justments as may he necessary, that the 
areas in which the Muslims arc numerically 
in a majority as in the North-Western 
and Eastern zorus of India should he 
grouped to constitute ‘ Independent States ’ 
in which the constituent un{t\' shall be 
autonomous and sovereign. 

Tliat adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards should be specifically provirled in (hr 
constitution for minorities in these units and in 
these regions for tltc protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
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Other riirhts and interests in consultation willi 
i!i('in ; and in other })arts of India where tlic 
Musaimans are in a minority adequate., eficctive 
and mandatory safe^uard.s shtdl l)c specially 
provided in the constitution for (Item and other 
minorities for the jjrotcciion of their religious, 
euhural. economic, administrative and other 
rights and interests in consultation with them. 

This Session further authorises the Working 
Cfjmmitiee to frame a seluane of constitution in 
iccordance with tiiese basic principles, providing 
for the assumption finally by the rcspccti\-(' 
regions of ail powers such as defence, external 
aifairs, communications, customs and such other 
matters as may be necessary. 



